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HE  Fan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
I  international  organization  created  and  main- 
Ined  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
ka,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex- 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  goverr  ments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


I,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
lited  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi- 
Uy  known  cis  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
nrriran  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890  in 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
it  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
nerican  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
d  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
nited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
eady  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
xiference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1 901 ;  the  Third, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
jes  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
23;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
venth,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
e  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1 938.  April  1 4  is 
kbrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
in  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
oinote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
e  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
•tering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
Sations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
otributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
oportional  to  piopulation.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
inistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  coopieration,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  ofRcial  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Ptin  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  £is  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Jews  in  Latin  America 

The  Colonial  Period 
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Jews  h;ivc  a  long  hi.story  in  the  .\inericas. 
Durina:  tito  miclclle  as'c.s,  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  they  had  enjoyed  a 
hi?h  reputation  as  inapmakers,  sailors  and 
International  travelers,  and  the  kinc;s  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  more  than  once  sought 
their  advice  in  matters  of  navigation  and 
discovery.  Thus  they  contrihutetl  to  the 
improvement  of  ma|)s  and  t)f  the  astro¬ 
labe,  an  instrument  that  facilitated  .sailing 
on  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  the  discov¬ 
ers-  of  new  land. 

Columhus  himself  held  no  prejudice 
atjainst  the  Jews  and  their  brethren,  the 
meisos,  or  those  newly  converted  to  C’hris- 
lianity.*  He  admitted  that  .some  of  his 
I  knowledge  came  from  them  and  from 
earlier  Jewish  sources.  \\  hen  he  set  out 

'/«  ''Christophir  ('oliimhii.f"  ('I hr  Miicniiltan  Com- 
P^y,  }9J())  the  author,  Salvador  dr  Madanaf’a.  sta¬ 
tions  the  thesis  that  C.olumbus  hrtoni’rd  to  a  convrtso 
tmily  Of  Spanish  ,Jeiis  settled  in  (Iriioa.  I'.nnoR. 


in  1492  for  his  fust  trip,  he  had  at  least 
two  former  Jews  with  him.  One  was  Luis 
de  Torres,  the  interpreter,  and  the  other 
Rodrigo  Sanchez,  the  veedor  or  financial 
supervisor  of  the  fleet.  When  the  expedi¬ 
tion  reached  C’uba,  Torres  and  another 
Spaniard  were  sent  inland  to  find  the 
“Great  Khan,"’  and  Torres,  who  knew 
C’.haldaic  and  .\ral)ic  as  well  as  Hebrew, 
was  to  talk  to  him.  That  was  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  explore  an  .Vmerican  country. 

\Vhen  C'.abral,  on  his  westward  voyage 
to  India,  in  1500,  discovered  Brazil  and 
made  it  a  Portugue.se  po.ssession,  he  also 
had  two  former  Jews  with  him.  Gne  was 
a  royal  physician  and  astrt)iu)mer  and  the 
other  was  Gaspar  da  Gama,  a  godson  of 
X’asco  da  (Jama.  X’asco  had  met  (Jaspar, 
who  held  a  high  position  with  one  of  the 
sultans  in  India,  on  his  first  trip  to  the 
Last  Indies.  He  had  converted  him  to 
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Christianitv  and  taken  him  to  Portuiral. 
Tlicrc  Gaspar  won  hijeih  favor  with  the 
kinfif,  who  knighted  him  in  appreciation  of 
his  experience.  On  his  return  trip  to  India 
with  Cabral,  Gaspar  met  .Xmerigo  \'es- 
pucci  and  impressed  him  deeply. 

In  1492  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  in  1497  the  same  fate  befell 
them  in  Portutjal.  Those  who  remained 
were  forced  to  become  Christians,  but 
even  then  the  conversos  were  open  to  sus¬ 
picion  and  subject  to  the  continuous  threat 
of  the  Inquisition. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Jews  and 
former  Jews  took  an  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
coveries  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
material  welfare  and  that  Spanish  converts 
in  high  position,  like  Luis  de  Santangel 
and  another  Sanchez,  Gabriel,  were  close 
to  Columbus  and  helped  him  whenever 
they  could.  The  former,  Escrihano  de 
Rftdori,  or  a  kind  of  Minister  of  Finance  of 
the  crown  of  .Xragon,  persuaded  Queen 
Isalx’lla  to  finance  the  admiral  under  his 
own  conditions.  He  also  advanced  [)art  of 
the  money  needed  for  the  first  exfiedition. 

1  his  interest  persisted  after  Spain  and 
Portutjal  gained  a  definite  foothold  in  the 
New  World.  The  .American  continent, 
with  its  apparently  endless  and  unex[)lored 
plains,  jungles  and  mountains,  its  lack  of 
communications  and  its  emptiness  seemed 
to  offer  a  means  of  escape  and  an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  conceal  adherence  to  the 
forbidden  faith.  Furthermore,  the  new 
lands  had  a  wealth  of  precious  metals, 
gems,  and  wocxls,  and  there  the  Jews  and 
conversos,  many  of  whom  were  active  in 
business  and  finance,  felt  they  would  have 
an’ojiportunity  for  commercial  initiative 
and  enterpri.se  with  the  possibility  of  great 
profits.  Finally,  .America  was  a  continent 
Iberian  in  language  and  culture  and  there¬ 
fore  naturally  attractive  to  Jews  who  had 
lived  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  and  become  assimilated. 


For  one  or  more  of  these  reasons  many  I  f" 
them  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  whtiJ 
during  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centurip 
they  constituted  an  important  element  d 
the  white  population.  Others  who  stayce 
at  home  or  went  to  .America  only  fora 
while  built  up  important  business  relation; 
with  the  newly  discovered  colonies.  Thest ' 
Jews  were  all,  of  course,  conversos,  for  i 
Judaism  was  banned  in  Brazil  and  in  tbr 
.Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  anc 
on  the  .American  continent. 

This  Jewish  immigration  and  the  Jewist. 
business  relations  with  the  New  World  rt- 
suiting  therefrom  date  from  soon  aftej 
the  Discovery.  In  1498  Las  Casas  anc  1 
Columbus  complained  about  the  man; 
conversos  in  Hispaniola  (the  island  nov 
divided  into  the  Dominican  Republic  anc  p( 
Haiti),  who,  they  claimed,  had  been  ti  ;  v; 
friends  and  followers  of  one  Roldan,  ih  ■  st 
leader  of  a  rebellion  against  the  admiral  anc  d 
his  family.  Four  years  later  a  certai".  a 
Sanchez,  a  neophyte  from  Judaism,  rt- 1  n 
ceived  a  privilege  from  the  King  of  Spain  o 
permitting  him  to  trade  with  the  We-  o 
Indies.  .At  about  the  same  time,  Fernandc  e 
de  Noronha,  a  nobleman  who  was  pror  f 
ably  of  Jewish  extraction,  received  a  t 
similar  grant  for  Brazil  from  the  King 
Portugal.  He  was  the  first  to  expo: 
brazil-wood  on  a  wholesale  basis,  an 
many  of  the  settlers  he  sent  to  the  counir 
are  likely  to  have  lieen  Jews. 

Early  in  the  16th  century  we  find  co: 
verts  and  Judaizers,  or  secret  adhereni- 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  all  parts  of  the  cor 
tinent.  There  was  a  lack  of  colonk 
and  trade  and  at  certain  times  alms 
everybody  was  welcome;  yet  in  Mexiccj 
for  instance,  two  Jews  were  burnt  -I 
early  as  1528.  One  of  them  had  live: 
there  for  several  years;  he  had  accoir 
panied  Cortes  as  a  member  of  his  army- 

T  hese  Jew’s  were  of  all  walks  in  We 
.Some  were  poor  vagabonds,  exiles  andd' 
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A  LIMA  STREET  SCENE  ABOUT  1680 

Mflfndcz’  If  SOTOS  Verdaderos  de  las  I'ndias  shows  the  heavy  carriages  necessary  for  travel  in  colonial  days. 
Jews  liked  the  trade  of  coach  driver  because  it  took  them  from  place  to  place. 


portees  wandering  through  the  country  in 
vain  search  of  a  haven.  Others  were 
:  small  merchants  and  peddlers,  in  mining 
[districts  and  elsewhere,  and  still  others 
artisans,  coach  drivers,  soldiers,  artists  and 
i  musicians.  But  the  upper  class  consisted 
of  wealthy  merchants,  mine  and  plantation 
owners,  financiers,  scholars,  officers,  and 
even  clergymen,  and  many  of  them  had  a 
high  degree  of  culture.  Economically 
these  Jews  played  an  important  jaart.  It 
is  well  known  in  history  that  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (as  well  as  that  of 
England),  imjxxsed  a  monopoly  of  trade 
with  their  respective  jiossessions  that  thev 
strove  hard  to  maintain.  This  led  to  great 
inconveniences  for  the  pojnilation  of  Ibcro- 
.\merica,  which  suffered  from  an  almost 
continuous  lack  of  commodities  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Here  the  Jews  .saw  an  opportunity. 
Having  been  free  traders  for  many  years 
past,  they  cooperated  with  the  Dutch, 
French  and  English,  who  were  unceasing 
in  their  efforts  to  weaken  the  monojjoly. 
With  this  foreign  aid,  they  organized 
smuggling  and  helped  make  it  a  large- 
scale  and  almost  normal  business.  They 
likewise  took  part  in  buccaneering.  Once 


the  merchandise  had  escaped  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  the  border  or  harbor  police,  Jews 
became  the  natural  middlemen  inside  the 
countries  because  of  their  many  contacts 
with  their  brethren  in  the  interior,  and 
also  carried  on  a  large  part  of  the  trans- 
|)ortation.  They  liked  the  profession  of 
coach  driver,  becau.se  it  allowed  them  to 
avoid  permanent  residence  and  enabled 
them  to  worship  according  to  their  own 
rites  far  from  the  watchful  and  vigilant  eye 
of  the  Inquisition. 

.\s  to  the  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones, 
which  formed  the  basic  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  overseas,  much  of  it  left 
the  colonies  in  the  same  illegal  way  as  the 
merchandise  entered.  The  Jews,  as  expert 
bankers  and  jewel  merchants,  did  part  of 
that  business  too  and  thus  provided  the 
non-Sj)anish  world  with  much-needed  gold 
and  silver  and  with  precious  stones. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  was  the 
Jews’  role  in  inter-.\merican  trade.  Many 
of  them,  as  has  been  said,  led  a  roving  life 
to  hide  from  jiersecution,  or  moved  their 
residence  from  colony  to  colony.  They 
were  thus  able  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
colonial  phase  of  commercial  relations. 
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"\  IF.\V  OF  A  PLANTATION  IN  PERNAMBL’CO,"  BY  FRANS  POST  ( 

Post,  a  Dutch  painter,  accompanied  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen  to  Brazil  in  1637.  In  this  paintiiis,  n  I 
owned  by  R.  CL  Ward  of  London,  is  shown  a  whole  plantation  community,  including  the  planter’s  lioi  - j 
the  erude  sugar  mill,  and  the  slave  quarters.  t 


Those  who  establislicd  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  often  became  leading  figures  in  the 
economic  affairs  of  the  region  in  which  they 
lived.  Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
a  group  of  merchants  in  Peru  who,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  controlled 
much  of  the  trade  of  that  vice-royalty. 
When  they  were  convicted  of  Judaism  and 
their  projterty  was  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  Inquisition,  the  wealth  involved 
was  considerable. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  their  commercial 
dealings  that  the  secret  Jews  among  the 
New  Christians  defied  the  prevailing 
regime.  As  religious  dissenters,  they  also 


resisted  it  spiritually  and  politically; :  j 
C.atholicism  was  the  state  religion  a:  , 
the  only  legal  one,  and  institutions  like;  t 
Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  had  I; 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  character.  , 
No  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  w  ( 
established  in  Spanish  .America  before:  ] 
year  1570  and  in  Brazil  none  was  ever- J 
up.  However,  this  did  not  mean  it.  j( 
there  was  no  persecution.  The  l)ishii  j 
who  in  the  early  times  exercised  iiiqu; 
tional  jurisdiction  in  addition  to  th;  | 
regular  functions,  and  some  friars  v’  i 
came  as  temporary  inquisitors,  proccic  ] 
from  time  to  time  against  the  Jews  as\'  ^ 
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as  against  other  heretics.  There  also  were 
burnings  and  other  penalties,  heavy  and 
light,  and  autos  de  fe.  But  besides  the 
lack  of  local  offices  of  the  Inquisition,  other 
reasons  militated  against  a  steady  persecu¬ 
tion  or  planned  annihilation  of  question¬ 
able  New  Christians.  There  was  a  press¬ 
ing  need  for  more  settlers  and  traders,  and 
a  continuous  struggle  for  jurisdiction  bc- 
mcen  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastic  authori- 
cson  the  one  hand  and  strife  between  the 
irtular  clergy  and  the  religious  orders  on 
the  other  also  hampered  effective  action. 
Moreover,  it  was  nut  always  easy  to  locate 
and  indict  those  suspected  of  Judaism,  for 
heir  aliases  as  well  as  their  nomadic  life 
and  skill  in  outwitting  their  adversaries 
made  it  difficult  to  discover,  identify, 
and  imprison  them. 

Towards  1600,  things  grew  worse  for  the 
cm.  By  that  time,  the  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Lima  and  Mexico  had  been 
stahlished  and  gotten  under  way,  while  a 
bird  tribunal  was  organized  soon  after- 
f  vards  at  Cartagena.  But  perhaps  the  most 
markiihle  feature  was  the  fact  that  politi- 
il  motives  played  an  important  part  in 
ii(“  considerations  of  the  Holy  Office. 

In  1580  Portugal  was  incorjiorated  into 
>;  lin.  but  tbe  Portuguese  resented  this 
.nd  broke  away  in  1640.  During  this 
priixl,  however,  the  Portuguese  had 
greater  opportunity  than  before  to  enter 
tic  Spanish  eolonies  and  availed  them- 
V  l\cs  of  it.  .Xmong  such  immigrants  were 
-Wf-  pian\  Jews.  .'\t  the  same  time,  the  attacks 
;  01  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  on 
TC  Brazil  grew  steadily  more  violent  and  the 
biich  who,  like  the  English,  were  Prot- 
lants — virtually  conquered  part  of  it. 
view  of  these  facts  the  Inquisition, 
ire  that  the  Jews  were  in  active  sym- 
■)  ithy  with  the  enemies  of  .Spain,  became 
s  "ipi'pidoii,  of  all  Portuguese,  and  took 
p''  to  destroy  them  and  their  influenee. 
an  auto  de  fe  held  at  Lima  in  1639  ,  63 


1  in. 

,hi;r 

iqui- 

the 


Portuguese  were  condemned  as  secret 
Jews  and  eleven  of  them  burnt  publicly. 
A  similar  auto  de  fe  was  organized  in 
Mexico  City  in  1649  and  some  of  the  many 
defendants  also  burnt. 

After  the  great  trials  in  the  17th  century, 
the  ntunlier  of  suspect  Judaizers  brought 
before  the  Spanish  American  tribunals  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  became  insignificant. 

1 1  seems  certain  that  after  three  centuries  of 
sejiaration  from  orthodox  Jewry,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  New  Christians  became  assim¬ 
ilated  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

An  exception  to  this  state  of  affairs  was 
Brazil,  where  persecution  of  converts  did 
not  reach  its  height  until  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  .Scores  of  them  were 
.sent  to  Portugal  for  trial,  many  condemned, 
and  a  certain  number  burnt.  Among  them 
was  the  gifted  poet  .\ntonio  Jose  da  Silva, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Brazilian  theater. 
After  1750,  the  influence  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Inquisition  deereased  rapidly,  while 
the  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
Portuguc.se  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  in 
granting  equal  rights  to  the  conversos 
facilitated  their  absorption  by  the  rest  of 
the  population.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  spiritual  legacy  left  by  the 
suflering  of  the  Jews  and  their  struggle  for 
freedom  was  not  entirely  lost  in  Latin 
.America.  It  may  be  considered  to  have 
helped,  though  perhaps  on  a  small  scale,  to 
create  the  state  of  mind  that  later  inspired 
the  colonists  in  their  fight  for  independence. 

Of  special  importance  to  all  the  Americas 
was  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Brazil.  .As 
mining  was  not  carried  on  there  until  the 
18th  century,  it  remained  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  colony  for  200  years  after 
its  discovery.  To  the  initial  trade  in 
brazil-wood  the  colonists  .soon  added  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  indigo,  vanilla 
and  other  tropical  crops.  Farming  was 
done  on  large  plantations  and  with  slave 
labor.  I  he  crops  were  raised  for  foreign 
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consumption  and  sold  abroad  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  basis.  This  kind  of  trade  and  enter¬ 
prise  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
Portuguese  crown  was  not  much  interested 
orittinally  in  a  colony  that  at  first  pro¬ 
duced  no  silver,  e;old  or  precious  stones. 
The  Brazilian  Jews,  therefore,  were  more 
or  less  free  from  official  control.  Once  in 
Brazil,  some  became  large  sugar  planters 
and  as  such  made  important  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  the  milling  and 
refining  processes.  Others  were  workers 
and  supervisors  at  the  sugar  mills  of  their 
coreligionists,  and  still  others  sugar  brokers. 
Some  personsclaim  that  thejews  introduced 
sugar  cane  into  Brazil,  but  this  cannot  be 
proved. 

When  the  Dutch  conquered  a  large  section 
of  northern  Brazil  in  1631,  an  enterprise 
in  which  they  were  helped  by  the  secret 
Jews  of  the  country,  the  stage  was  set  for  a 
great  commercial  boom.  During  this 
period,  which  lasted  until  1654,  Brazilian 
Jews  flourished  as  never  before.  For  the 
first  time  on  this  continent  they  enjoyed  a 
fair  amount  of  religious  and  commercial 
freedom.  By  1654,  five  thousand  of  them 
were  living  in  Recife,  or  Pernambuco,  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  colony.  There  they 
filled  the  warehouses  with  thou.sands  of 
bags  of  sugar,  which  they  e.\|)ortcd  aboard 
their  own  vessels.  On  the  return  trips, 
the  ships  were  loaded  with  merchandise  of 
all  kinds  to  meet  the  manifold  needs  of  the 
colony  and  much  of  this,  too,  was  handled  by 
Jews.  Furthermore,  they  engaged  in  real 
estate  transactions  and  were  prominent 
on  the  stock  exchange,  which  was  the  first 
to  be  established  on  American  soil. 

They  openly  avowed  their  religious 
faith,  and  worshipped  in  tw'o  synagogues; 
even  when  public  worship  was  restricted 
later  on,  they  still  kept  religious  freedom. 

When  the  Portuguese  reconquered  the 
Dutch-occupied  region  of  Brazil,  many 
Jews  were  able  to  leave,  while  others 


remained  and  again  became  ostetiM; 
New  Christians.  The  latter,  together 
newcomers,  built  up  a  secret  eommur.; 
that  was  an  important  factor  commerce 
and  later,  in  the  18th  century,  inicllec: 
ally.  These  secret  Jews  were  an  inteji 
part  of  Brazilian  society  and  staur 
proponents  of  the  philosophy  of  the  tir 
During  the  last  century  of  its  existence: 
Inquisition,  therefore,  was  suspicious 
them  as  agents  in  distributing  prohibi- 
modern  literature.  Their  later  aisii 
lation  has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pombal,  the  p: 
osopher  and  friend  who  granted  th 
equal  rights,  had  a  predecessor  in  to!- 
ance  among  the  Jesuits  whom  he  so  hiiir 
fought.  Nearly  a  century  before,  A 
tonio  Vieira,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  i 
asked  the  king  of  Portugal  to  grant 
Jews  freedom  in  the  colony.  He  asi- 
in  vain,  how’ever,  and  suffered  hardy 
and  imprisonment  for  that  request. 

Pride  in  Jewish  ancestry  is  still  alive 
many  an  aristocratic  Brazilian  family,  c, 
in  part,  at  least,  to  the  relatively  importi: 
role  that  colonial  Brazilian  Jcwtv  plav 
in  the  history,  society  and  culture  of ; 
country  up  to  a  comparatively  late  [lerl 

The  Jews  who  left  with  the  Dutch 
their  expulsion  from  Brazil  scattered 
many  directions.  A  considerable  num:' 
returned  to  Holland,  whence  many  L 
come  during  the  short  period  of  Du:: 
rule.  A  small  group  left  for  another  Du: 
colonial  town.  New  Amsterdam,  later: 
named  New  York.  This  happened 
September  1654.  They  overcame  : 
opposition  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  then : 
governor  of  the  colony,  to  their  perman'' 
residence  in  the  city  and  thus  became: 
founders  of  what  is  now  the  largest  jev 
community  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  majority  went  to  the  (iuk 
and  the  islands  of  Barlrados,  Cura5ao,: 
Martinique,  where  they  continued  1 


% 


to 


JEW'S  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


PORT  ROYAL,  THE  EARLY  CAPITAL  OF  JAMAICA 

The  Jews  flourished  in  Jamaica  and  other  W’est  Indian  islands  after  they  left  Brazil 
with  the  Dutch. 


from  the  jungle,  and  many  of  them  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Dutch  against  the 
eternal  enemy,  the  Bush  negro  or  maroon. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
the  Jews  played  an  important  part  in  the 
cultural  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  life 
of  Paramaribo.  They  had  their  own 
theater,  learned  societies,  and  social  activ¬ 
ities,  and  one  of  them,  David  Nassy, 
wrote  a  good  history  of  the  country  in  ele¬ 
gant  French.  The  community  exists  to 
this  day  and  holds  a  respected  position  in 
the  life  of  Surinam. 

The  Jews  in  Martinique,  Barbados  and 
Jamaica  devoted  themselves  more  and 
more  to  business,  although  they  had  been 
instrumental,  chiefly  during  the  first  dec¬ 
ades  after  their  arrival  on  the  islands,  in 
introducing  or  improving  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  and  other  tropical  crops. 
I'hey  were  also  masters  in  the  manufacture 
of  candies,  jams  and  marmalades,  and 
Father  Labat  savs,  in  the  account  of  his 


man- 


I  there  up  to  the  19th  century.  This  was 
facilitated  by  the  great  influence  of  the 
'Gradis  family  of  Bordeaux  which,  though 
Jt'wi.sh,  handled  most  of  the  commerce 
'with  the  French  West  Indies.  But  the 
Jews  really  flourished  in  the  Dutch  pos- 
^sessions  of  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  and 
Curajao,  the  British  island  of  Barbados, 
-iiid  a  little  later  in  Jamaica. 

-  In  Surinam  they  were  planters,  as  they 
/'.id  been  in  Brazil,  and  only  later  did 
iiluy  turn  to  urban  trade.  They  were 
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Stay  in  Martinique,  that  after  they  left 
no  one  was  ever  able  to  equal  the  hijB:h 
quality  of  their  products. 

In  Curasao  they  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  trade  and  business  and  when, 
late  in  the  18th  century,  a  Jewish  group  mi¬ 
grated  to  St.  Thomas  in  the  X’irgin  Islands, 
they  made  that  port  a  flourishing  center  of 
commercial  activity  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  West  Indies  had  an  advantageous 
position  for  the  kind  of  business  the  Jews 
had  done  for  centuries.  Because  of  their 
location  between  British  North  and  Spanish 
South  .\merica,  they  were  natural  centers 
for  inter-continental  and  even  international 
trade.  .\s  the  various  monopolies  were 
still  in  existence,  much  of  this  trade  was 
illegal  and  constituted  a  renewed  attack 
by  the  Jews  against  medieval  restrictions. 
Furthermore,  in  the  colonial  wars  in  which 
some  of  the  mother  countries  were  bellig¬ 
erents  while  others  remained  neutral, 
many  of  these  islands  became  outposts  in 
which  a  profitable  trade,  including  smug¬ 
gling,  could  be  organized  with  the  warring 
nations. 

The  English  colonies  of  the  mainland 
jiarticipated  in  this  trade  in  the  last  half  of 
the  17th  and  in  the  18th  century;  the  sell¬ 


ing  of  foodstuffs  and  horses  to  the  We 
Indies  became  an  important  part  of  thei:  : 
economy.  In  return  they  received  tropb 
products  and  also  silver,  gold  and  cointha  | 
were  helpful  in  building  up  their  financi?;  ' 
independence,  since  England  was  con¬ 
tinually  depreciating  their  currency. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence,  whid  j 
the  English  colonies  began  in  the  1770'!.  i 
much  of  the  supply  of  ammunition  andwa:  ■ 
equipment  al.so  came  from  the  .\ntilles. 

In  this  trade  the  West  Indian  Je\i 
played  an  important  part.  The  poweill  Fi 
Jewish  merchants  of  Newport  and,  to;  h 
minor  extent,  those  of  New  '\’ork  anc  ,  h; 
Boston,  helped  them  carry  it  througf.  ;  D 
Many  of  the.se  Israelite  merchant  kings ii  ;  tl 
what  was  later  the  United  States  were  ,  vi 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  descent  and  ,  fi 
considerable  number  had  come  from  i  ;  ai 
W'est  Indies.  |  d 

Except  in  Barbados,  the  Jewish  conji  ti 
munities  in  the  West  Indies  and  Surinar  w 
are  still  in  existence.  But  the  rise  of  ir  b 
United  States  and  the  abolition  of  ir  o 
trade  barriers  and  monopolies  of  bysor  tl 
times  deprived  them  of  much  of  the  a 
former  importance  in  international  bu  r 
nc.ss  and  trade. 
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Few  historical  characters  in  America  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation  as 
has  Dr.  Jose  Caspar  de  Francia,  “Perpetual 
Dictator”  of  Paraguay.  The  isolation  of 
the  country,  his  enigmatic  life,  and  the 
violent  campaign  w'agcd  against  him  by  his 
enemies  gave  rise  to  mists  of  legend  that 
are  being  slowly  dispelled  as  the  wealth  of 
documentation  relating  to  his  administra¬ 
tion  becomes  known.  Almost  all  historians 
who  have  dealt  with  Dr.  Francia  have 
based  their  studies  on  statements  and 
opinions  of  other  historians  and  neglected 
the  copious  sources  of  information  avail¬ 
able  in  the  .\rchives  at  Asuncion  and  the 
rich  Rio  Branco  collection  in  Brazil. 

Some  statesmen  have  their  reputations 
enhanced  by  legend,  that  vague  penumbra 
which  obscures  details  and  magnifies  heroic 
outlines;  others,  such  as  Dr.  Francia,  are 
judged  more  favorably  upon  examination 
oftheir  achievements  and  public  knowledtje 
of  their  acts.  Now,  a  century  after  his 
death  on  September  20,  1 840,  wc  can  inter- 
■  pret  his  work  and  examine  his  record  more 
I  justly,  free  from  inherited  prejudice  and 
I  animosity.  His  government  was  extremely 
harsh  and  violent;  his  personality  was  so 
soulless,  his  life  so  secluded,  that  he 
aroused  fear  and  hatred  rather  than 
human  sympathy.  A  gtxxJ  biography  will 
serve  posterity  as  a  basis  for  a  more  fair- 
minded  judgment. 

jos6  Caspar  de  Francia  y  V'elazco  was 


born  in  Asuncion  on  January  6,  1766. 
His  parents  were  Captain  Garcia  Rodri¬ 
guez  de  Francia,  a  native  of  Marianna, 
Brazil,  and  Dona  Maria  Josefa  de  Velazco. 
Captain  Rodriguez  de  Francia,  who  had 
gone  to  Paraguay  under  contract  with  the 
provincial  government,  rendered  valuable 
services  there  and  won  respect  for  his 
abilities.  Dona  Josefa  de  Velazco  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  the  leading  Paraguayan 
families  of  the  period.  Jose  Caspar  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  University  of 
Cordoba,  in  Argentina,  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  His  temperament  and  his 
youthful  tastes,  however,  kept  him  from 
completing  his  religious  studies,  but  he 
returned  to  Asuncion  with  advanced 
degrees  in  philosophy  and  theology. 

Francia  began  his  public  career  as 
counsel  to  the  Royal  Treasury;  earlier  he 
taught  in  secondary  schools,  his  positions 
won  by  competitive  examination.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  open  his  own  law  office,  which 
was  conducted  with  an  integrity  and  an 
incorruptibility  above  suspicion. 

In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Cabildo,  or  city  council;  in  1811  he  was 
appointed  delegate  to  a  proposed  congress 
in  Buenos  .Aires  to  decide  the  future  course 
of  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (of 
which  Paraguay  was  a  part)  in  view  of  the 
impri.sonment  and  abdication  of  Fernando 
VH  of  Spain.  This  honor  was  given  to 
him  as  the  outstanding  Paraguayan;  such 
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was  the  estimate  of  him  expressed  also  by 
the  Argentine  leaders  Castelli  and  Ro¬ 
driguez  in  contemporary  documents. 

The  prestige  that  he  acquired  among  his 
fellow-countrymen  was  due  lioth  to  his 
learning  and  to  his  unblemished  integrity. 
Some  writers  claim  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  was  wild,  addicted  to  gambling 
and  women,  but  for  such  a  statement  there 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence.  The  truth  is 
that  when  he  appeared  on  the  political 
scene,  he  already  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
ascetic  living  and  untiring  energy. 

In  the  Paraguayan  revolution  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  Dr.  Francia  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  role.  According  to  Mariano  .\ntonio 
.\Iolas,  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  uprising  of  May  14,  1811,  against  the 
Spanish  governor,  Bernardo  de  V’elazco. 
Francia,  with  the  other  leaders  of  the 


he 


coup  (T etat,  accompanied  the  troops 
the  morning  of  May  15  in  the  demonstrj. 
tion  to  force  Velazco’s  resignation.  Ot 
May  16  he  was  appointed  representatKel 
of  the  patriots  on  the  First  Triumviratt J 
a  provisional  government  set  up  byVt. 
lazco;  the  third  member  was  Don  Vale 
riano  de  Zeballos. 

Dr.  Francia  soon  entrenched  himscliili  ^ 
Velazco  was  deposed  on  June  9,  and  whet 
the  Provincial  Congress  met,  on  June  1 
Dr.  Francia  was  one  of  the  presidintl 
officers.  The  Congress  made  the  idea 
of  independence  a  reality.  .\n  Adrainh- 
trative  Junta  of  five  was  created,  witt 
Don  Fulgencio  Yegros  as  chairman  an: 
Dr.  Francia  as  its  first  member.  Ht| 
asserted  his  superiority  frequently,  ant 
more  than  once  carried  out  his  threats  |  ^ 
resign,  when  matters  did  not  go  as  h  i  ” 
wished;  but  adjustments  were  alwa\-| 
made  by  the  Junta,  sooner  or  later,  ttS  P' 
induce  him  to  return. 

His  predominance  grew  steadily  greattr 
He  developed  plans  of  his  own;  he  kim*  ” 
what  he  wanted  done,  and  was  ur 
yielding  in  his  efforts  to  have  his  Idea 
put  into  effect.  In  1813  the  Second  C/r 
gress  met,  and  adopted  a  constituir 
drafted  by  Dr.  Francia,  which  provide 
that  the  government  should  be  adm!;' 


tered  by  two  Consuls.  He  and  Fiil^em  a 


Bo 


Yegros,  the  outstanding  military  figure  p 


the  revolution,  were  promptly  entru?"^ 
with  the  duties  of  government. 

Dr.  P'rancia,  however,  w'as  incapable  *  ' 
sharing  piower,  because  he  was  a  man  >  ; 
outstanding  ability,  not  a  mere  calla  1 


orator  or  a  counsellor.  He  acted  on 


own  responsibility  and  insisted  on  havi'^ 
his  views  adopted.  As  repre.sentative 
the  Administrative  Junta,  he  treated  wi 
the  plenipotentiaries  Don  Manuel 
grano  and  Don  .\tanasio  Echeverria,  se- 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  try  to  persua: 
Paraguay  to  remain  part  of  the  Rio  de 
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Plata  government.  Dr,  Francia,  however, 
forced  them  to  recognize  Paraguayan 
independence  and  to  grant  trade  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  country  in  a  treaty  signed  on 
October  12,  1811. 

During  that  first  period,  he  outlined  in 
official  documents  and  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Uruguayan  general,  Jo.'e 
Gersasio  .\rtigas,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  national  policy,  such  as  free 
river  navigation,  Paraguay’s  right  of  self- 
determination,  and  the  equality  of  nations. 

Dr.  Francia  was  a  methodical  man,  and 
he  wanted  to  effect  a  thorough  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  He  was  a  doc¬ 
trinaire  who  drew  inspiration  from  the 
French  Encylopedists;  he  imbibed  the 
dogma  of  equality  from  Rousseau;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  no  theorist  or  dreamer,  but 
rather  a  realist  in  matters  of  politics.  He 
vowed  his  adherence  to  doctrines,  but  he 
prudently  won  the  support  of  able  army 
officers  like  Pedro  Juan  Caballero  and 
.\ntonio  Tomas  Yegros,  leaders  of  the 
revolution.  Then  he  reached  out  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  the  country 
people,  and  the  masses  in  general.  He 
never  sought  alliance  or  friendship  with 
members  of  the  cultured  class  or  with  dis- 
j  tinguished  families,  but  went  directly  to 
i  the  people,  who  respected,  feared,  and 
obev’ed  him.  He  posed  as  the  defender  of 
the  propertyless  classes,  but  without  being 
[  a  demagogue. 


|.\ftcr  a  year  as  Consul,  he  was  made  dic¬ 
tator  for  five  years  bj  vote  of  Congress  on 
iji  October  3,  1814,  and  became  Perpetual 
!u  BDictator  on  June  1,  1816,  with  the  unani- 
Y.  mous  approval  and  support  of  the  country 
ivi',  P«Jple.  He  believed  himself  unique,  the 
.p  man  appointed  to  fulfill  the  great  task  of 
keeping  Paraguay  independent.  In  this 
undertaking  he  had  less  difficulty  with 
Spain  than  with  the  neighboring  coun- 
tnes,  especially  Buenos  .\ires,  which 
wanted  to  include  in  its  domain  all  the 


former  '^iceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Dr.  Francia  loved  power  for  power’s 
sake,  for  the  pleasure  command  gave  by 
enabling  him  to  accomplish  a  vital  piece 
of  work — not  for  personal  advantage  or 
w'orldly  enjoyment.  In  that  sense  he  was  a 
political  mystic,  worthy  of  being  num¬ 
bered  among  the  rarest  and  most  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  history. 

He  did  not  rule  according  to  any  juridi¬ 
cal  or  liberal  system,  but  carried  out  a 
collective  idea  that  found  its  champion 
in  him.  The  only  tenet  of  democracy  he 
practiced  was  equality.  His  government 
was  of  the  type  advocated  by  Auguste 
Comte — enlightened  dictatorship.  The 
High  Priest  of  Positivism  included  him  in 
his  calendar  of  great  men,  along  with 
Franklin  and  Washington.  Like  Comte, 
Carlyle  saw  from  afar  the  mountain,  loom¬ 
ing  on  the  horizon;  he  did  not  survey  its 
height  or  symmetry,  nor  could  he  know 
of  the  abysses  on  its  flanks.  Both  writers 
judged  Francia  as  a  whole,  the  proper 
basis  for  estimating  founders  of  nations, 
national  heroes. 

Dr.  Francia  drafted  a  simple  constitu¬ 
tion  in  1813,  and  had  the  tricolor  adopted 
as  the  national  flag,  and  “The  Republic 
of  Paraguay”  as  the  indisputable  name  of 
the  country.  The  three  stages  of  Para¬ 
guay’s  development  as  a  nation  may  be 
indicated  by  the  national  device;  to  Fran¬ 
cia  it  was  “The  Republic  of  Paraguay;” 
Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  emphasized  the 
name  by  adding  the  forceful  phrase, 
“Independence  or  Death;”  and  the  tragic 
Marshal  Francisco  Solano  L6pez  accented 
it  with  his  inexorable  vow,  “Conquer  or 
Die.”  Paraguay  took  final  shape  as  a 
nation  and  developed  its  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  under  the  protection  of  strong  gov¬ 
ernments  during  sixty  years  of  peace. 

Dr.  Francia  was  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country  from  1811 
until  his  death.  His  biography  is  a 
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chapter  of  national  history;  his  life,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  cause  of  independence,  was 
merged  in  the  flood-tide  of  Paraguayan 
sentiment  that  founded  an  equalitarian 
republic  in  the  former  Province  of  Guaira. 

It  is  true  that  certain  social  factors  were 
already  in  existence  before  May  14,  1811: 
a  homogeneous  [lopulation;  a  strong 
regional  spirit;  the  impartial  use  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  Guarani  languages;  and 
the  martial  character  of  the  people.  All 
these  facts  favored,  but  were  not  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  bring  about,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  state.  If 
other  powers  had  manoeuvered  more 
skillfully,  or  the  political  administration 
been  weaker,  Paraguay  might  have  be¬ 
come  part  of  another  larger  country  at  the 
very  outset,  or  been  conquered  later. 

From  the  very  first  Dr.  Francia’s  policy 
consisted  in  strengthening  national  au¬ 
tonomy.  When  he  saw  independence 
threatened,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  isolate 
his  country  and  close  its  ports,  leaving  only 
those  of  Itapua  and  Pilar  open  to  trade 
with  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  province  of 
C’.orrientes,  respectively.  The  i.solation  of 
Paraguay  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was 
not,  however,  merely  a  measure  taken  by 
the  Dictator;  rather  it  was  imposed  upon 
him  by  foreign  foes,  who  closed  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  to  him.  Dr.  Francia  did  not 
expect  his  enemies  to  be  generous  enough 
to  approve  his  policies,  so  he  backed  them 
by  force.  To  this  end  he  organized  the 
army  and  trained  the  people  to  keej)  order 
and  to  work  hard.  Holding  aloof  from  his 
neighbors’  quarrels,  he  practiced  the 
strictest  neutrality  in  international  affairs. 

In  internal  questions  he  followed  a  policy 
of  rclentlessncss.  He  had  no  children  nor 
proteges.  He  meted  out  harsh  punishment 
to  any  Spaniard,  .Argentine,  or  even  com¬ 
patriot  who  attempted  to  ojipose  his  plans 
for  independence  or  to  conspire  against 
his  authority.  'Fhus  he  imprisoned  .Span¬ 


iards  and  .Argentines  for  decades;  he  con-  il 
fiscated  the  property  of  political  offenders  cj 
and  levied  fines  against  them.  He  struck  se 
the  extreme  note  of  cruelty  when  he  « 
ordered  the  execution  of  his  fellow-leaders  ffi 
of  the  May  Revolution,  Fulgencio  Yegrw 
Iturlje,  and  Montiel,  who  were  discovered  h 
plotting  against  him.  h 

As  time  went  on,  the  dictatorial  govern-  a 
ment  tightened  the  screws.  Silence  and  h 
fear  reigned  in  the  country.  Strict  dis-  n 
cipline  was  observed  in  work  of  all  kiak  p 
Life  became  a  stagnant  calm.  All  de  ifi 
while  Dr.  Francia  kept  on  weaving  thewan  !  ii 
and  woof  of  history  to  maintain  thebdt.  'li 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  d*  r 
nation  that  had  entrusted  its  destiny u  ic 
him.  He  lived  like  an  anchorite,  hisn- 'a 
ligion  being  the  nation.  He  wasindt.  it 
fatigable  in  defending  the  boundaries  of  j  I 
the  country,  and  when  he  died  he  kith 
intact  the  domain  he  had  inherited  froc  i 
the  colony.  He  was  an  incorruptibi , 
sentinel  of  national  integrity,  a  landman', 
that  could  not  be  moved.  i< 

What  special  qualities  did  this  manhasr.l; 
that  he  was  able  to  triumph  and  tOE-|i 
pose  his  will  upon  the  nation  for  sokus  li 
He  was  not  an  army  officer,  an  orator, not! 
a  chieftain;  he  was  neither  rich  nor^S 
erous.  He  was  an  upright  lawyer,  a  frioc  | 
of  silence  and  solitude,  a  man  of  few  wot  ( 
who  sjient  his  life  in  one  long  mediiatH.| 
He  was  an  introvert,  a  man  of  intense  iiur 
life.  He  was  respected  for  his  learningk 
austerity,  his  lack  of  self-interest.  Hen 
calculating  but  not  self-seeking.  He  lh« 
his  life  in  obedience  to  a  plan;  he  w'aii 
mathematical  theorem  incarnate.  Forki 
fate  had  little  to  do  with  chance;  des® 
could  be  worked  out  as  logically  as 
problem  in  geometry.  He  had  noncofa 
virtues  that  make  existence  agrceali 
none  of  the  vices  that  season  it.  Herui 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  isis 
out  any  other  luxury  than  that  of  know 
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that  his  plan  for  independence  was  being 
carried  out,  since  the  exercise  of  command 
^rved  no  other  ends  for  this  strict  ruler, 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  either  self-indul- 
jfDce  or  wealth. 

l)r.  Francia  lived  in  the  Governors’ 
k'tml  House,  a  former  Jesuit  school;  his  house¬ 
hold  consisted  of  two  women  servants 
vern-  and  an  orderly.  He  arose  early,  drank 
:  and  his  mate,  went  to  his  study,  smoked  a  cigar 
made  by  one  of  the  servants,  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  at  his  office  to  attend  to  the  docket 
tor  the  day  and  to  receive  the  few  people 
interested  in  public  matters.  At  noon  he 
lunched  on  a  squab,  partridge,  or  bit  of 
roast  beef,  and  two  oranges;  sometimes  he 
invB  drank  a  glass  of  good  wine;  he  smoked 
his  It- *  another  cigar  and,  as  a  true  son  of  the 
indt- 1 'topics,  took  his  siesta.  In  the  afternoon 
ties  of  he  returned  to  his  administrative  tasks; 
le  la;  1  about  five  or  six  o’clock  his  horse  was 
1  fror  i  irought  to  the  door  so  that  he  might  take 
jptili ,  ride  through  the  city,  from  w’hich  he  re- 
dnuni.umed  at  eight.  He  supped  on  fruit,  is- 
isued  next  day’s  passw’ord  for  the  army, 
nbvf.  land  shut  himself  in  his  bachelor’s  quarters 
to  in- 1  to  read  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  tallow 
0  Ions  t  candle.  Some  weekends  he  visited  army 
or,  M 1  posts  or  withdrew  to  his  estate  at  Ybirai,  to 
or  ^  Kontinue  the  mystic  self-communion  that 
pas  his  favorite  occupation. 

During  his  twenty-six  years  of  dictator- 
itatitfehip,  his  life  was  as  pure  and  frigid  as 
seinrfenow  on  a  mountain  top.  It  was  as 
onoionous,  chaste,  and  comforting  as  a 
hristian  prayer.  We  can  explain  his 
iranoe  existence  only  by  believing  that 
e  was  spurred  on  by  some  higher  purpose. 
"orhiWe  never  loved  money  or  even  felt  the 
desDJpccd  of  it.  When  he  died,  thousands  of 
ly  ai^sos  of  back  .salary  lay  unclaimed  in  the 
ilonal  treasury.  He  made  no  will,  but 
reeal)®c  requested  his  physician,  Don  \'icente 
le  rulB'tisiarribia,  to  .see  that  from  his  estate  the 
ry  w»Uirrs  in  the  frontier  garrisons  were 
knoKW'  cn  a  gratification. 
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Dr.  Francia  was  a  severe  administrator, 
who  believed  firmly  in  centralized  govern¬ 
ment.  He  ruled  the  whole  country  from 
his  office,  where  he  issued  detailed  in¬ 
structions  and  kept  control  of  every 
particular;  in  other  words,  he  governed  to 
excess,  leaving  nothing  to  initiative,  which 
is  the  supreme  joy  of  life.  He  looked  after 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  and  the 
army  commissary.  He  established  govern¬ 
ment  ranches,  to  provide  meat  for  the 
troops.  Periodically  he  would  have  cattle 
and  clothing  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Several  times  he  reduced  taxes.  In  1822 
he  increased  the  pay  of  school  teachers 
and  soldiers.  He  practiced  “planned  com¬ 
merce.”  He  maintained  a  regular  corres¬ 
pondence  with  authorities  in  the  rural 
districts,  whom  he  dealt  with  severely, 
but  with  due  formality;  his  harsh  letters  to 
officials  always  began  Estimado.  The  gen¬ 
eral  treasury  was  managed  with  the  utmost 
honesty;  he  had  annual  balances  struck, 
and  insisted  that  accounts  be  rendered 
down  to  the  last  penny. 

Dr.  Francia  had  no  interest  in  pomp  or 
ostentation,  the  usual  means  by  w'hich 
despots  impress  the  people.  Nor  did  he 
ever  make  gifts  or  grant  sinecures  as  a 
means  of  winning  adherents.  He  did  not 
entertain,  and  the  only  religious  celebra¬ 
tion  he  attended  was  that  held  in  the 
poorer  quarters  of  the  Asuncion  on  Epiph¬ 
any,  his  birthday.  He  treated  army 
officers  with  consideration,  providing 
physical  comforts  for  them  but  not  pro¬ 
motions,  a  policy  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  that  the  commanders  of  army 
posts  were  never  more  than  lieutenants  or 
captains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  civilian  should 
have  been  able  to  e.xercise  such  control 
over  the  army,  keeping  it  subject  to  disci¬ 
pline,  and  over  the  people  also,  without  re¬ 
course  to  any  power  but  his  own  moral 
authority,  especially  as  he  governed  during 
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a  formative  period  in  which  the  people 
might  have  been  induced  to  follow  a 
course  that  would  have  ended  in  anarchy. 
Sanguinary  evidence  of  his  authority  w’as 
given  in  1821  when,  as  the  result  of  a 
political  conspiracy,  several  army  officers 
who  had  been  leaders  in  the  May  Revolu¬ 
tion  w’ere  executed.  But  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  those  who  did  not  take 
part  in  the  plot  were  never  molested. 
Captain  Pedro  Juan  Caballero,  who  had 
been  the  champion  of  independence,  was 
one  of  those  taken  prisoner;  when  informed 
that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  he 
committed  suicide,  after  writing  on  the 
wall  of  his  cell  these  Catonian  words, 
“I  well  know  that  suicide  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  man;  but  the  tyrant 
shall  not  slake  his  thirst  for  blood  with 
mine.” 

The  cruelties  of  Dr.  Francia’s  regime 
were  magnified  by  his  enemies,  almost  all 
of  them  Spaniards  and  royalists  whose 
interests  suffered  by  the  revolution.  One 
of  them  took  advantage  of  a  murky  night 
to  violate  the  dictator’s  sepulcher  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  seize  his  mor¬ 
tal  remains,  and  throw  them  in  the  river 
as  a  posthumous  rev'enge. 

The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  sincerely 
mourned  his  death,  for  they  considered 
him  the  founder  of  the  nation  and  the 
resolute  guardian  of  independence,  the 
ideal  to  which  he  subordinated  everything 
else.  He  was  not  a  pious  man,  nor  did  he 
encourage  higher  learning.  He  provided 
work  for  the  people,  built  modest  primary 
schools,  established  order,  and  put  into 
practice  the  principle  of  equality.  Para¬ 
guay  grew  strong  in  its  isolation.  I’he 
population  became  homogeneous,  to  the 
point  that  it  was  the  most  homogeneous 
in  South  America,  and  was  able  to  remain 
independent  through  long  years  of  intransi¬ 
gent  government. 

Dr.  Francia  governed  alone;  his  was  an 


unblushing  one-man  rule.  He  kept  t' 
church  out  of  politics;  he  abolished  tr 
city  council;  justice  was  preserved,  b 
with  appeal  to  him  as  the  supreit 
authority.  Hundreds  of  documents  l\ir 
in  the  Archives  at  Asuncion,  copies 
which  I  have  before  me,  prove  his  zealo, 
devotion  to  public  affairs,  and  give  it 
lie  to  many  calumnies. 

Captains  Silvestre  .\yala  and  V’icer  I 
Diaz  Moreno  were  the  members  of  D’ 
Francia’s  Cabinet  until  1816;  they  wer  h 
followed  bv  Jose  Gabriel  Benitez  andjua  ^ 
Manuel  .4lvarez,  who  held  office  un::  ^ 
1840.  But  the  men  who  worked  with  hi;  p 
were  only  his  agents,  since  be  made  r  J 
effort  to  train  executives.  i; 

He  was  self-centered,  intelligent,  auster-  f 
and  strict,  a  brilliant  autocrat  and  a  r-  t 
lentless  ruler  of  his  nation.  His  shade  si;  c 
haunts  the  old  Governors’  House,  awai  c 
ing  justice  from  history.  ( 

Dr.  Francia  died  on  September  20, 18+  ' 
in  his  hard  and  lonely  bed.  He  did  a  ( 
confess,  because  he  lielieved  he  had  Hm 
as  he  should;  nor  did  he  bother  to  raai  ■ 
a  will,  because  worldly  goods  never  inie  | 
ested  him.  He  was  attended  by  the  on 
man  in  whom  he  had  full  confidence,  h 
physician,  the  devoted  Juan  Vicente  Es: 
garribia.  He  stands  before  posterity  alon 
as  he  lived,  w’ith  no  loved  ones,  no  cur. 
panions,  colleagues,  or  admirers  to  kr 
him  company,  cold  and  great  in  : 
solitude. 

His  was  a  figure  that  commanded  ; 
spect.  He  tried  to  found  an  independe: 
and  equalitarian  nation  in  the  heart 
.South  America,  and  to  that  ideal  he  u: 
waveringly  devoted  his  life  with  the  tr 
mentions  force  of  his  unparalleled  enerr 
He  was  a  great  man  by  any  criteric: 
there  was  nothing  plebeian  about  him.  ij 
ancient  days,  Dr.  Francia  the  man  woti 
have  disappeared  completely,  caught  J 
in  a  heroic  legend.  | 
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As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Charity  and  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Works  he  accom¬ 
plished  sanitary  improvements  of  great 
value:  he  benefited  many  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  through  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  modern  sewer  and  water  systems; 
he  built  hospitals  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Provinces  of  Herrera,  Los  Antos  and 
\’eraguas,  and  constructed  a  hospital  for 
mental  patients  and  an  antituberculosis 
dispensary  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

Educationally  Dr.  Arias  is  a  product  of 
the  universities  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  received  his  professional  degrees. 
.\fter  studying  for  a  time  at  Hartw'ick  Col¬ 
lege,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  he  later  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  his  doctorate 
in  medicine  and  surgery  from  Harvard 
University.  He  first  practiced  in  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  where  he  was  neuro¬ 
logical  assistant  from  1924-25.  He  then 
returned  to  Panama  to  devote  himself  to 
his  profession  in  Saint  Thomas  Hospital 
and  the  Students’  Clinic  in  the  capital,  also 
teaching  hygiene  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
Moreover,  he  carried  on  a  good  private 
practice. 

But  even  in  a  life  so  full  of  work  and  ex¬ 
tensive  professional  duties,  he  always 
found  time  for  study,  and  his  paper  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  medical  congress  at  Caracas, 
at  which  he  represented  Panama,  won 
him  the  recognition  of  his  professional 
degree  and  permission  to  practice  in  all 
the  Bolivarian  republics. 

The  duties  of  diplomacy  did  not  check 
Dr.  Arias’  thirst  for  profesional  improve¬ 
ment  and  in  Rome,  Paris,  Geneva,  Brussels, 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  his  visits  to 
the  hospitals  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
continue  practical  study  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  new  techniques. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  i 
spite  of  his  high  diplomatic  status  he  c; 
fered  his  services  to  France;  they  were  ac 
cepted  and  he  worked  without  respite  i: 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  until  the  end  of  193') 
when  his  fellow  citizens  summoned  him ' 
be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Par 
ama.  The  French  government,  as  a  i;t‘. 
ture  of  gratitude,  honored  him  with  tL 
coveted  decoration  of  Knight  of  the  Le?io: 
of  Honor,  conferred  on  him  in  Panam. 
May  29  last  by  the  official  representativ' 
of  the  French  government. 

The  new  leader  has  offered  to  the  cii; 
zens  of  Panama  a  promising  political 
administrative  program,  and  belief  in  hii: 
as  a  man  of  action  has  won  his  project  th* 
enthusiasm  of  the  country.  A  nation: 
plan  of  wide  scope,  known  as  Panamehm, 
was  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  tli 
Republic;  it  embraces  the  utilization  lb 
national  progress  of  all  advantages  tha 
can  be  derived  from  the  stragetic  position 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  from  i? 
geographical  situation  at  the  cross-roac 
of  many  routes. 

The  new  President  was  born  in  the  ci' 
of  Penonom^,  August  15,  1901. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Medical  S 
ciety  of  the  Saint  Thomas  Hospital  a 
Panama,  of  the  Medical  Association  of  tit 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone  and  of  various  othe 
similar  institutions  abroad.  He  has  pub 
fished  two  studies  of  note:  Sanitary  sum 
oj  the  city  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts  vi 
Estovatna  como  anestesia  intraespinal.  Hi 
special  fields  arc  neurology  and  surg^ 

The  Panamanian  government,  in  rciC*; 
nition  of  his  services  for  the  country, 
ored  him  two  years  ago  with  the  G 
Gross  of  the  Order  of  Vasco  Nunez 
Balboa,  of  which,  by  law,  he  is  now  G 
Master,  in  consequence  of  his  position 
President  of  the  Republic. 


Your  Friend  Brazil 


IGNEZ  DE  BARROS  BARRETO  CORREIA  D’ ARAUJO 


History 

Brazil  has  a  sms;ular  position  among  the 
countries  of  America,  for  of  all  the  South 
American  nations  it  is  the  only  one  that  has 
ken  a  monarchy,  and  the  only  one  from 
which  a  European  country  has  been  ruled. 

Part  I,  dealing  with  the  physical  conditions,  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  language  of  Brazil,  was  published  in  the 
Bulletin /or  October  1940. 


Brazil’s  history  is  simple  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  as  its  chief  phases  succeeded  one 
another  without  bloodshed.  But  the  fact 
that  various  nationalities  played  a  part  in 
its  story  adds  great  sociological  interest. 

It  was  the  Portuguese  navigator  Pedro 
Alvares  Cabral  who  in  1500  discovered 
Brazil.  These  used  to  be  a  general  belief 
that  this  achievement  of  Cabral's  was  quite 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


DOM  JOAO  LANDING  I' 

This  bronze  bas-relief  by  Sally  James  Farnhr 
Pan  American  Union  Building.  It  depicts  th 
fled  with  his  court  from  Lisbon  at  the  tiir’ 
ruled  his  European 


1 1  would  take  too  long  to  describe  t: 
whole  colonial  period,  which  includes  ir 
three  hundred  years  preceding  the  ea: 
nineteenth  century,  when  Brazil  was  a 
mitted  with  all  privileges  to  a  place  amo: 
civilized  nations. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Rio  de  Jaiici 
which  is  known  today  as  one  of  the  n 
magnificent  sights  in  the  world,  nicri; 
in  1.S04  the  following  compliment  ini 
of  Vespucci’s  letters:  “If  in  .some  pl^ 
on  earth  there  is  a  paradise  it  cannot 
far  from  here.” 

At  this  time  the  United  States  was> 
sleeping  in  the  mystery  of  the  unknov 
the  Prince  Uharming  of  England  had 
yet  awakened  the  Indian  Princess  fr 
her  slumber. 

The  Captaincies  (1534).-  Though 
e.xjaeditions  sent  by  Portugal  to  secure  i 


ra.sual — that  en  route  to  India,  where  he 
was  going  in  search  of  spices,  he  was  put 
off  his  course  by  the  exceedingly  calm  sea 
near  the  African  coast.  Many  historians  of 
today,  however,  consider  the  discovery  of 
Brazil  as  having  l>een  the  definite  goal  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Cabral,  who  was 
strictly  instructed  to  visit  the  lands  that 
were  suppo.sed  to  exist  on  the  way  to  India. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  cer¬ 
tainly  provoked  curiosity  and  interest  in 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  whose  navigators 
were  famous.  And  as  a  good  connoisseur 
of  the  value  of  countries,  Cabral,  upon  his 
discovery,  took  possession  of  the  land  on 
liehalf  of  his  king.  For  many  years,  how¬ 
ever,  Brazil  (whose  first  name,  given  by 
C.abral,  was  IVra  Cruz  or  Terra  de  Santa 
Cruz,  Land  of  the  True  or  Holy  C.ross)  re¬ 
mained  neglected. 
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lies  adorning  the  Governing  Board  room  of  the 
Regent  Dom  Joao  (afterwards  Joao  VI),  who 
e  nic  invasion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
ill)  de  Janeiro  for  1 3  years. 


OR  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
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if'lon  of  the  newly  discovered  land  arrived 
m  1501,  and  the  beginnings  of  govern- 
i  raent  were  established  in  1530,  the  first 
:  real  administrative  measure  concerning 
I  Brazil  was  enacted  in  1534,  when  the  terri- 
horywas  divided  into  fifteen  parts  running 
I  juiallcl  to  the  equator.  These  divisions, 

I '  the  capitanias  or  captaincies,  a  kind  of 
i'ud  il  fief,  were  given  with  hereditary 
.  lights  to  the  noblemen  who  came  in  the 
'•ptdition.  This  first  step  towards  adminis- 
Itraiion  did  not,  however,  work  out  well. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  express  very  kind 
Ithoughts  about  our  ancestors  when  I  say 
fat  they  planned  to  develop  the  country 
•  irgrly  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  wealth 
iifwly  found  in  Brazil  to  repair  the  serious 
'  image  inflicted  on  their  personal  finances 
the  primogeniture^laws  of  the  Portu- 
-afiic  court. 


The  Governor-General  (1549). — Some 
of  the  captaincies  flourished  and  others 
remained  at  a  low  stage  of  civilization. 
For  this  reason,  or  perhaps  in  fear  of  the 
dismemberment  of  her  dominion,  Portugal 
reduced  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
captaincies  and  established  a  central 
government  under  a  Governor-General. 

This  new  administration  created  local 
courts;  and  the  raising  of  Brazil  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  diocese  brought  to  the  history  of 
the  country  the  golden  pages  written  by  the 
saintly  labors  of  the  Jesuit  priests. 

I  should  like  to  have  time  enough  to  tell 
about  the  work  of  the  Portuguese  friars, 
whose  courage,  devotion,  solid  morality 
and  high  sjiirit  of  humanitarianism  formed 
in  the  name  of  God  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Brazil.  Those  wonderful  mis¬ 
sionaries,  outstandingly  gifted  with  elo- 


UNION 


THE  INDEPENDENCE  MONUMEN”!,  SAO  PAULO 

On  the  site  where  this  monument  stands,  Dom  Pedro  I  on  September  7,  1 822,  proclaimed  Brazil 

independent  of  Portugal. 


quence  and  understanding,  civilized  the 
aborigines,  stopped  the  excess  of  luxury, 
and  brought  to  Brazil  the  first  notions  of 
medicine  and  of  true  humanity  in  general. 

The  influence  of  the  priests’  labors  in 
Brazil  is  shown  not  only  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  ancient  .structures  yet  remaining 
in  our  country  and  in  the  creed  handed 
down  to  us,  but  also  in  the  care  of  the 
Indians,  which  even  today  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  missionaries  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  it,  moved  as  they  arc  by  the 
power  of  a  blessed  inheritance. 

You  see  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  rush  for 
gold  that  the  background  of  your  friend 
Brazil  is  similar  to  that  of  the  western 
United  States. 

Division  of  Govf.rnmf.nt,  Si'.anisii  Dom¬ 
ination  (1550-1763). — 1  he  government 


was  divided  into  two  sections  in  1572,  t 
this  arrangement  did  not  prove  expedier 
and  the  former  system  was  restored  shor; 
before  Brazil  passed  with  her  motlicrlar. 
Portugal,  under  the  rule  of  Spain  in  1:> 
The  attacks  of  the  French  on  the  co,i 
and  of  the  English  on  the  high  seas  and:: 
attempted  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in :: 
north  should  be  mentioned  here  as  provi: 
ing  opportunities  for  the  extraordinr 
power  of  self-defense  that  characterizes: 
history  of  Brazil  in  battles  against  invadr 
Besides  meeting  these  constant  troubl  | 
the  increasing  population  of  the  (oun't 
had  to  face  the  prolflems  of  life  involved 
the  development  of  industries,  the  sc 
ment  of  towns,  anrl  the  organization 
society.  The  lour  main  activities  of  B: 
zilian  economic  life  the  sugar-ranc  ind 
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m,  cattle  raising,  gold  mining,  and  coffee 
niliure — were  foreshadowed. 

Because  of  the  resistance  of  the  Indians 
servitude,  slaves  from  Africa  were  im¬ 
ported  to  work  on  the  plantations.  The 
jscovcry  of  gold  brought  about  the  organ- 
/aiion  of  bands  of  Brazilian  explorers 
:  ,llfd  Bandeiranles. 

In  Brazil  you  could  sing  Old  Black  Joe  in 
ihe  fields  of  Pernambuco,  and  you  could 
all  the  Bandeiranles  of  Sao  Paulo  Forty- 
Niners. 

.Ndversities  continued,  but  the  struggles 
.,cre  many  times  rewarded  by  the  gener- 
oaty  of  nature,  so  that  the  growing  nation 
Irulopod  a  sense  of  national  dignity.  Be- 
lorethe  end  of  the  18th  century  there  arose 
in  Pernambuco  and  in  Minas  Geraes  the 
arst  movement  toward  independence. 

The  Kingdom  (1815). — When  Napoleon 
invaded  Portugal  in  1808,  a  new  era  was 
|oj)ened  for  Brazil;  the  Prince  Regent  Dom 
[oao  (later  Dom  Joao  VI),  who  moved 
»iih  his  court  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  changed 
the  political  status  of  the  colony. 

In  1815  Brazil  became  a  coordinate  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  .\lgarve.  Dom  Joao,  the  first  mon- 
rch  of  Brazil,  introduced  new  policies. 
The  ports  of  the  country  were  opened  to 
the  trade  of  all  nations;  banking  systems, 
high  schools,  libraries,  naval  academies, 
-chiKils  of  fine  arts,  hospitals,  asylums 
nd  botanical  gardens  were  established; 
the  operation  of  factories  was  no  longer 
prohibited;  and  the  printing  presses  pur- 
fhaved  a  half  a  century  before  were  put 
to  work. 

iderij  1821,  Dom  Joao,  forced  by  his  duties 
av  King  of  Portugal  to  go  back  to  Europe, 
left  his  son  Pedro  as  Regent  of  Brazil. 
Independence,  First  Empire  (1822). — 
Dom  Pedro  was  called  back  to  Portugal  by 
‘he  death  of  his  father  in  1826,  but  not 
^«'fore  his  sincere  love  for  Brazil,  supported 
the  wise  advice  of  his  cabinet,  had  led 
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him  to  proclaim  independence  on  Sep 
tember  7,  1822,  a  year  after  his  father 
returned  to  Portugal.  When  Dom  Joao, 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  tried  to  reestablish 
colonial  rule  in  Brazil,  the  reaction  there 
was  strong  and  decided. 

The  first  constitution,  declaring  the 
government  to  be  monarchical,  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  representative,  was  written  in 
1824.  Seven  years  thereafter,  the  first 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  had  become  king 
of  Portugal,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Pedro  II,  then  but  five 
years  old. 

As  a  tribute  to  womankind,  let  me 
present  our  first  Empress,  Leopoldina  of 
.\ustria,  whose  keen  mind,  fine  education, 
and  interest  in  natural  history  brought  to 
Brazil  famous  zoologists,  botanists,  orni¬ 
thologists  and  geologists,  whose  books  and 
other  publications  first  revealed  to  the 
world  the  phenomena  of  Brazil. 

Also,  I  want  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
saying  that  the  United  States  was  the  first 
foreign  nation  to  recognize  the  Empire  of 
Brazil,  two  years  after  its  declaration  of 
independence  in  1822. 

Second  Empire  (1840). — Dom  Pedro  II 
ascended  the  throne  in  1840,  that  is,  nine 
years  after  his  father  abdicated.  Although 
several  insurrections  and  wars  occurred  in 
his  long  reign  of  forty-nine  years,  we  may 
consider  that  period  on  the  whole  a  peace¬ 
ful  era  for  the  cultural  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country. 

Our  second  Emperor,  a  highly  cultured 
man  and  a  booklover,  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  educational  problems.  Nu¬ 
merous  cultural  and  social  institutions, 
such  as  colleges,  hospitals,  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  and  the  National  .Archives 
were  founded  in  his  reign. 

Besides  these  various  achievements,  the 
reign  of  Dom  Pedro  1 1  was  marked  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

This  episode  of  our  history,  whose  sig- 
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DOM  PEDRO  II  AND  PRESIDENT  GRANT  OPEN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CKMENM' 

EXPOSITION 

The  visit  of  Dom  Pedro  1 1  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States  in  1876  was  an  important  link  in  the  bond 
cordiality  uniting  the  two  countries.  Dom  Pedro,  who  was  greatly  lieloved  at  home  and  much  adn’.:: 
in  the  United  States,  pulled  one  lever  and  President  Grant  the  other  to  start  the  Corliss  steam  me: 

which  was  to  serve  the  Exposition. 
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niticaiKC  you  can  well  appreciate,  illus¬ 
trates  the  benevolence  characteristic  of  the 
Brazilian  soul.  It  is  also  one  of  whicn 
women  especially  may  be  proud,  for  the 
Abolition  Act  was  signed  in  1888  by 
Princess  Isabel  who,  in  the  absence  of  her 
father,  held  the  reins  of  government. 

1  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  visit 
paid  by  the  second  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  link  of  that  offi¬ 
cial  IkiiuI  of  cordiality  which  exists  between 
our  countries  was  certainly  the  coming  of 
Doin  Pedro  1 1  to  the  Philadelphia  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  1876.  He — as  a  good 
Brazilian  enjoyed  his  visit  and  was  great¬ 
ly  impressed  by  what  he  saw;  and  when  he 
left  the  Exposition,  he  extended  his  trip  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was,  as  1  am  now, 
enjoying  the  company  of  .American  friends. 
As  with  everyone  who  makes  his  first  con¬ 
tact  with  your  country,  thelandofprogres.s, 
His  Majesty  was  principally  interested  in 
betoniing  acquainted  with  the  American 
educational  system  and  visiting  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  You  may  like  to 
know  that  the  latest  biography  of  that  good 
monarch  was  written  by  an  American, 
Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams,  and  published 
in  1937. 

Thf.  Republic  (1889). — Soon  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  Republic,  already 
discernible  on  the  horizon,  dawned  on 
November  15,  1889. 

Peacefulness  and  common  understand¬ 
ing  prevailed  among  Brazilians  once  more, 
and  the  transition  from  a  monarchy  to  the 
supreme  power  of  the  people  occurred 
without  a  struggle.  The  imperial  family 
was  banished  to  Europe  and  a  provisional 
government  assumed  direction  of  the  na¬ 
tion  for  two  yci-rs  In  1891  the  first  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  federal  republic  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  the  first  president  elected. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  was  pat¬ 
terned  after  that  of  the  United  States.  As 


the  government  under  this  constitution 
was  to  be  a  federal  democracy,  the  former 
provinces  were  converted  into  states. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Republic,  the 
official  name  of  Brazil  has  been  Estados 
Unidos  do  Brasil,  that  is,  the  United  States 
of  Brazil.  Theie  is,  however,  a  difference 
between  our  United  States  and  yours;  the 
origin  of  your  federation  was  the  joining  of 
independent,  all-powerful  states  yielding 
some  of  their  rights  to  the  new  national 
government.  The  republic  in  Brazil  was 
the  continuation  of  an  empire  whose  prov¬ 
inces  were  raised  by  the  new  charter  to 
the  rank  of  states.  There  are  tw'enty  states, 
besides  the  Federal  District  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Acre,  bought  from  Bolivia.  Each 
of  the  states  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
each  one  has  its  own  resources  and  life. 

The  different  civilian  and  military  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Republic  with  their  cabinets 
and  officials,  as  well  as  the  different  phases 
of  democratic  government  which  began  in 
1891,  have  brought  to  Brazil  a  continuous 
development  of  industry,  culture  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 


Religion 

Although  freedom  of  worship  resulted 
from  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
by  the  Republic,  most  Brazilians  are  Cath¬ 
olic.  Brazil  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  South  American  country  to  have  had 
a  representative  in  the  College  of  Cardi¬ 
nals.  As  I  said  before,  the  Portuguese 
fathers  who  came  to  Brazil  in  its  earliest 
days  implanted  there  a  true  comprehension 
of  divine  laws,  and  in  every  branch  of 
development  of  the  country  and  in  all  the 
steps  in  the  formation  of  our  nation,  the 
saintly  works  of  the  priests  deserve  our 
gratitude.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
Southern  Cross,  whose  stars  gleam  in  the 
Brazilian  sky,  should  appear  on  our  flag 
and  coat  of  arms. 
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Down  the  West  Coast  of  South  Ameria 


V.  Chile 

FRANCES  M.  BURLINGAME 
Dean,  F.lmira  College 


Santiago,  Chile 

October  18,  1938. 
What  a  beautiful  city  my  present  residence 
is!  According  to  the  London-published 
guide-book  it  is  so  similar  to  England  that 
all  Englishmen  feel  at  home.  I  find  myself 
thinking,  “How  like  the  United  States! 
How  like  the  United  States!”  It  is  modern 
and  clean  and  busy.  The  gardens  and 
parks  are  overflowing  with  spring,  and  the 
warm  sun  feels  very  pleasant.  1  have  been 
watching  with  continuous  pleasure  the 
comings  and  goings  on  the  down-town 
streets  of  beautiful  and  verv  well-dressed 


On  Sunday  I  went  to  the  church  se 
in  Spanish  at  the  Instituto  Ingles, 
to  my  delight  I  could  understand  e 
word  of  the  whole  service.  But 
Elmore,  with  his  infectious  smile, 
was  his  “Gringo  Spanish”  rather 
my  improvement!  .\fter  dinner  with 
Elmores  and  their  daughter  and  so 
law,  a  teacher  in  the  school  showed 
the  city,  even  taking  us  to  the  top  of 
Cristdbal  Hill  where  one  gets  an  airpla' 
view  of  the  city,  the  surrounding  countn 
and  the  snow-capped  Andes  which  n: 
the  whole  scene. 


w’omen.  In  fact,  at  a  tea  where  there  were 
four  Chilean  women  and  four  Americans 
yesterday,  the  former  entirely  put  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  shade.  There  are  no  more  pic¬ 
turesque  Indians,  no  more  women  in  man¬ 
tillas  on  the  way  to  mass,  which  of  course 
decreases  one  sort  of  interest. 

1  have  visited  Santiago  College  and  shall 
have  much  to  say  about  it  later.  Miss 


Thanks  to  the  Elmores  I  have  found.' 
tiny  apartment  and  moved  in  on  Frida  '  ^ 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  place,  near  the  Ur. 
versity,  high  enough  to  be  quiet  and :  ^ 
get  sun  and  air;  and  best  of  all  it  has  ' 
Frigidaire.  From  what  I  hear  of  summt 
here,  that  will  be  a  most  welcome  adc  " 
tion.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  unpack  \ 
and  settled.  '  , 


Mason,  the  principal,  proves  to  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  hostess,  and  the  plant  is  really 
worth  seeing.  It  is  so  attractive,  so  well- 
cared-for,  and  so  practical.  The  dreams 
and  hopes  for  its  future  strike  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  my  heart.  But  best  of  all  is  the 
spirit  of  the  girls.  They  seem  so  well,  and 
so  bubbling  over  with  good  spirits.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  order  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  informality  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing  after  the  more  formal  educa¬ 
tional  w'ork  I  have  been  seeing. 

For  letters  from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Chile,  see  the  Bulletin  jor  January,  .May,  August  and 
October  19dO. 


Today  my  most  interesting  adventi 
was  that  of  getting  a  carnet  from  the  polic 
All  foreigners  who  remain  more  than  i> 
months  have  to  have  one.  So  I  have  b 
fingerprinted  several  times  and  have  h. 
a  special  picture  taken,  and  shall  recck 
the  booklet  on  Friday.  Incidentally,  i 
though  I  firmly  signed  all  the  papers  w: 
my  official  signature  Frances  .M.  Burling'.' 
they  insisted  on  making  out  the  carnet 
Frances  Burlingame  Gregg  according  to  tk 
Spanish  custom  with  names  so  I  don^ 
even  know'  myself.  But  the  Amcric; 

*  The  mother's  surname  is  placed  after  the  fathers.- 
Editor. 
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SANTIAGO  FROM  A  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  MAIPU 

cordillera  of  the  Andes,  closing  all  Santiago  vistas  to  the  east,  is  the  city’s  greatest 
glory. 


The  snow-crowned 


1^^  ;  Consulate  has  me  registered  in  my  usual 
fashion,  so  I  feel  a  little  better,  especially 
.  as  I  am  to  live  only  a  half  a  block  from 
the  embassy. 

The  bookstores  here  have  been  e.xerting 
_  j  a  strong  fascination  upon  me,  but  I  have 
,  made  a  most  surprising  (to  me)  discovery. 

I  There  is  no  copyright  agreement  in  effect 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States,  so 
,  any  and  all  books,  magazines,  newspapers 
^  articles,  and  pictures  are  quite  freely 
copied  or  translated  without  acknowl- 
_  edgement  to  the  original  publisher  or  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  author.  And  such  liberties 

XCi 

as  are  taken  with  the  text!  I  am  reminded 
■  ^  of  Charles  Dickens’s  rage  against  the  United 

States  when  we  had  no  copyright  agree- 
ment  with  England  and  his  books  were 
Q  j;  pirated  as  fast  as  they  were  published. 
jjQjj  My  thoughts  are  often  with  you  in  the 
.pj;  United  States,  and  I  treasure  every  bit  of 

.  news  which  reaches  me  in  vour  letters. 

hri.- 

I 


Accept  my  gratitude  for  each  word  of 
familiar  happenings,  and  write  to  me  when 
you  have  time.  Because  of  the  infrequency 
of  ships  on  this  coast,  it  takes  three  or  four 
weeks  for  mail  to  reach  me.  The  Santa 
Barbara  came  in  yesterday,  and  the  mail 
drifts  in  today,  but  it  will  be  two  weeks 
until  the  next  one,  except  for  letters  ex¬ 
travagantly  sent  by  air.  Imagine  my  al¬ 
most  breathless  waiting  for  mail! 

Santiago,  Chile 

Aovember  17,  1938 
This  has  been  a  long  space  between 
letters — so  long  that  I  can’t  remember  the 
exact  spot  at  which  I  stopped.  I  hope 
there  are  not  too  many  repetitions,  but 
rather  than  miss  something,  I  shall  chat 
along  about  everything  here. 

My  life  .seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  pleas¬ 
ant  (and  amazingly  health-provoking) 
routine.  My  little  apartment  is  very  com- 


i 


I 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES 
The  l)eautiful  grounds  of  the  Chilean  capitol  are  full  of  flowers. 

fortable,  and  I  am  becoming  lazily  used  long.  They  do  not  last  a  long  time  like : 


to  the  delights  of  having  a  smiling  little 
maid  who  goes  out  to  do  all  my  shopping. 
Since  my  Spanish  has  improved  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten  her  English,  but  it  can 
revive  on  necessary  occasions,  or  I  can 
reach  for  the  dictionary — '‘‘‘Pobre  libro!''  as 
Hortensia  calls  it  in  sympathy  for  its  con¬ 
stant  submission  to  thumbing.  Is  there 
a  suit  to  be  cleaned?  Hortensia  takes  it, 
and  returns  with  it.  A  spool  of  thread? 
The  laundry?  Of  course  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  come  in  a  big  bag  on  her  arm 
from  the  market.  But  I  like  to  go  to  the 
flower  market  myself,  although  she  anxious¬ 
ly  tells  me  that  the  flowers  cost  less  in  the 
general  market.  (And  she  proves  it  when  I 
send  her  for  some.)  But  she  likes  the  dur¬ 
able  kind,  and  worries  a  little  over  the  16 
cents  I  squandered  for  a  huge  mass  of  crim¬ 
son  sweet  peas  with  stems  more  than  a  foot 


flowers  she  chooses.  I  know,  of  cour 
that  I  shouldn’t  walk  boldly  through ; 
streets  with  my  armful  of  flowers,  I 
somehow  I  rest  on  the  fact  that  Tmt 
of  those  slightly  mad  American.s — and  ' 
sides  no  one  really  minds.  , 

Hortensia  likes  to  surprise  me  with  r 
versions  of  American  dishes,  some 
which  she  has  learned  from  other  .Xni" 
cans  for  whom  she  has  worked.  A  i' 
days  ago  she  gave  me  delicious  and  v  : 
thinly  rolled  pancakes  filled  with  t 
cherry  sauce.  “Is  this  a  Chilean  dis! 

I  mistakenly  asked.  With  obvious  c 
appointment  she  replied  that  they  w 
pan-ca-kes  norteamericanos.  But  she 
learned  to  provide  limitless  glasses  ofli 
tea  for  Amcrican.s,  reserving  hot  tea  v  •, 
milk  for  the  Chileans. 

For  a  while  I  was  quite  in  despair  c 
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help  with  my  Spanish.  A  young  Chilean 
girl  with  an  A.  M.  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  was  recommended  to  me.  She 
knew  how  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
proceed  slowly  and  methodically  step  by 
step,  but  she  couldn’t  bear  to  skip  any¬ 
thing.  After  wasting  money  and  niueh 
more  precious  time  on  her  careful  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  difference  between  el  and  la, 

I  was  thoroughly  discouraged.  Then 
Senora  Labarca  ®  told  me  that  her  husband 
wanted  to  learn  to  speak  the  English  he 
reads  so  well,  and  wondered  if  I  would 
exchange  lessons  with  him.  How  much  he 
wants  the  English  and  how  much  is  pure 
generosity  I  don’t  know.  But  I  have 
jumped  at  the  opportunity,  as  he  is  a  skill¬ 
ful  writer  and  expert  translator.  Now  I  am 
tr>ing  to  develop  a  “style”  that  will  sound 
like  real  Spanish  and  not  like  “Gringo 
Spanish.”  It  is  an  amazingly  hard  task,  as 
it  involves  changes  in  ways  of  thinking. 

Every  morning  I  leave  my  apartment  at 
8:30  when  only  workingmen,  .servants  and 
students  are  abroad.  The  clerks  arc  just 
rolling  up  the  huge  iron  shutters  from  the 
shop  windows  and  sweeping  off  the  door¬ 
steps  and  sidewalks.  I  wait  on  the  corner 
beside  the  Supreme  Court  Building  just 
across  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Then 
if  the  bus  comes  promptly  I  know  1  shall 
have  time  to  walk  a  bit  in  one  of  the  parks. 
Sometimes  I  ride  past  the  Parque  Forestal 
out  to  the  end  of  the  Alameda,  and  walk 
back;  .sometimes  I  walk  through  the  Parque 
Forestal  and  Santa  Lucia.  The  trees  are 
gorgeous— tremendous  palms,  huge  horse- 
chestnuts  just  out  of  flower,  lieeches,  and 
many  South  .American  ones  I  do  not  know. 
There  s  one  that  drips  with  flaming  blos¬ 
soms  just  now.  ITie  roses  are  going  fast 


^Snora  Laharca  is  professor  in  the  I'nirersily  of 
Chile,  director  oj  its  summer  school,  and  member  of  the 
I  nieersity  Council;  also  chairman  of  the  executire  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chilean  Committee  on  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion.  Sehor  Laharca  is  noir  .Minister  of  the  Interior. 
—Editor. 


with  the  e.xception  of  the  ramblers,  which 
pile  up  in  great  heaps  on  the  ground,  or 
climb  any  available  support.  The  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are  just  showing  color,  and  will  be 
glorious  in  about  a  week.  There  are  for¬ 
mal  gardens  with  quiet  pools  of  water  re¬ 
flecting  glowing  masses  of  Oriental  poppies 
or  the  cool  tints  of  tall  iris,  beds  of  pansies 
so  full  of  flowers  that  one  cannot  .see  a 
leaf  or  the  ground  between,  early  mari¬ 
golds — and  more,  and  more,  and  more.  By 
now  a  few  businessmen,  obviously  walking 
for  exercise,  and  the  first  nursemaids  with 
their  lovely  little  charges  appear.  (Chil¬ 
dren  here  in  Santiago  seem  to  flourish  in 
the  jiarks  as  healthily  as  the  flowers.)  And 
everywhere  one  sees  students,  for  these  parks 
are  very  near  the  new  Law  School.  They 
walk  slowly  with  heads  bent  over  their  books, 
or  they  mutter  aloud  from  the  benches. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  And  as  the  L’niversity  here 
is  coeducational,  there  are  the  familiar 
sights  of  boy  and  girl  reading  from  one 
book,  or  strolling  in  absorbed  conversation. 

In  a  very  few  moments  I  am  sitting  in  a 
book-lined  library  opening  into  a  green 
and  sunny  patio.  The  house  is  just  at  the 
foot  of  Santiago’s  much-prized  hill — San 
Cristobal.  From  the  library  I  cannot  see 
the  tall  white  Virgin  Mary  that  stands  on 
the  topmost  point,  but  I  can  see  a  bit  of 
the  funicular  railway  that  leads  to  her  feet. 
.\s  our  lesson  proceeds,  and  as  the  knotty 
cpicstion  of  a  translation  that  will  carry 
the  exact  shade  of  meaning  becomes  ditti- 
cult,  then  once  in  a  while  I  am  conscious 
of  many  dilferent  .sounds — the  birds  in  the 
garden,  or  (strangely,  as  it  seemed  the 
first  time  I  heard  it)  the  hungry  roars  of 
the  lions  in  the  Zoo  halfway  up  the  hill, 
and  the  snarling  of  other  memlK'rs  of  the 
cat  trilK'  who  live  there.  Sehor  Labarca 
likes  the  United  States,  and  this  morning 
our  English  conversation  centered  around 
a  vacation  he  and  his  wife  spent  on  Deer 
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SANTIAGO  COLLEGE 

This  American  school  for  girls,  now  more  than  fifty  years  old,  has  an  attractive,  practical  plant. 


Island,  Maine,  many  years  ago.  “It  was 
a  bit  of  Paradise,”  he  told  me,  and  it  gave 
him  a  feeling  for  the  United  States  that  he 
has  never  fotgotten. 

On  Mondays  Senora  Labarca  is  at  home 
from  five  until  nine,  and  I  have  an  urgent 
invitation  to  come  and  hear  Spanish  as 
Chileans  speak  it.  They  all  tell  me  that 
some  day  soon  I  will  burst  into  their  ra[)id 
speech,  but  if  I  don’t  I  know  that  at  least 
I  shall  burst.  The  conversation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  animated,  always  interesting  and 
often  witty.  Just  now  of  course  it  is  full 
of  politics,  and  I  am  learning  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  political  parties  and 
movements.  I  already  understand  Sjian- 
ish  well  enough  to  know  what  is  lieing 
said,  and  the  tension  of  being  unable  to 
join  in  the  quick  repartee  is  acute. 

Chileans  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
iK'autiful  country,  and  are  very  apprecia¬ 


tive  of  anyone  who  likes  it,  especially  i) 
one  really  tries  to  learn  their  speech. 
milkman  beams  with  pride  when  in  r  | 
sponse  to  his  remark  that  my  Spanish!'  | 
proves  rapidly,  I  tell  him  I  am  studyim^^ 
hard.  “You  really  want  to  learn  SpanisLil 
then,”  he  says,  with  the  inevitable  no 
question,  “And  do  you  like  Chile?”  Fc 
tunately  I  can  lie  truthfully  and  enthu^ 
astically  aflirmative  to  that  question,  whici.', 
plca.sed  not  only  the  milkman,  but  tkl 
licautifully  gowned  woman  who  sat  no  f 
me  at  the  races.  ' 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  a  hat  store  tif 
have  my  Montccristi  *  hat  blocked  anc 
trimmed.  Before  going  1  carefully  learn 
the  words  for  “blocking  a  hat,”  “lowcnr 
the  crown  without  cutting  it,”  “inakir 
four  interchangeable  bands  of  differer 

*  The  finest  so-called  "Panama"  hats  are  uoc»i 
Montecristi,  Ecuador. — Eoitok. 
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colors,”  etc.  But  when  it  came  to  size, 
all  I  could  answer  was  22)i  inches.  The 
saleswoman  looked  puzzled,  then  whipped 
out  a  tape  line  to  measure  me,  saying  “58,” 
which  of  course  is  centimeters.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  all  my  directions  were 
followed  accurately  and  that  the  hat  is  a 
great  success. 

In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  Santiago 
College  to  you.  I  have  been  out  there  so 
much  that  I  am  almost  afraid  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  bill  for  tuition.  It  is  a  delightful 
school,  where  both  teachers  and  students 
unite  in  an  enthusiastic  pride.  The  Direc- 
tora,  Miss  Mason,  is  both  capable  and 
simpdlica.  She  seems  to  have  made  a  very 
real  place  for  herself  as  an  educational 
leader  here  in  Santiago,  and  is  both  liked 
and  respected.  She  is  a  tireless  worker, 
filled  with  ideas  and  energy.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  how  she  manages  to  do  what  she 
does.  One  day  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the 
College  of  the  Spanish  Club,  sponsored 
partly  by  a  cousin  of  the  President-elect  of 
Chile.  As  guests  the  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  head  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  had  been  invited.  The  Rector  of  the 
University  interested  me  especially — a 
rather  young  man,  brilliant,  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  students,  liberal  in  his  ideas, 
full  of  a  sparkling  good  humor. 

Probably  my  most  interesting  visit  to 
Santiago  College  was  on  its  Sports  Day. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  about  the 
many  competitions,  or  the  interesting 
group  of  parents  and  friends  of  the  school. 
Both  the  American  and  the  British  em¬ 
bassies  were  well  represented,  as  well  as 
many  other  diplomatic  groups.  It  was  a 
truly  international  crowd.  As  for  the 
youngsters,  they  formed  a  fine-looking  and 
very  active  student  body,  bursting  with 
health  and  good  spirits,  but  showing  beau¬ 
tiful  manners  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
excitement.  I  think  Miss  Mason  and  the 
many  others  who  work  for  the  school  arc 


to  be  congratulated  both  on  their  health 
program  and  on  their  interesting  clientele. 

I  seem  to  remember  mentioning  once  be¬ 
fore  that  there  are  twenty-six  nationalities 
in  the  school,  but  of  course  Chile  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  largest  number  of  students. 
You  can  imagine  how  interesting  the  work 
with  such  a  group  can  be. 

Several  times  I  have  gone  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  one  errand  or  another.  One  day 
the  Rector  showed  me  the  room  where  the 
University  Council  meets,  a  dim  old  room 
hung  in  dull  crimson,  furnished  with  aged, 
darkly  polished  wood,  and  lined  with  a 
double  row  of  portraits  of  past  rectors  of 
the  University,  going  back  to  early  colo¬ 
nial  days.  It  seemed  very  like  Harvard 
to  me,  that  room,  although  the  rest  of  the 
main  University  building,  spread  out 
around  huge  tiled  and  glassed-over  patios, 
was  very  different.  Just  now  the  Univer¬ 
sity  hums  with  pleased  e.xcitement  over 
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The  course  extends  from  the  kindergarten  through 
high  school. 
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the  President-elect  of  Cliile,  who  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Commerce.  The  various 
Schools  have  just  elected  their  maids  of 
honor  for  the  Spring  Festival:  from  the 
maids  a  queen  has  been  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  Spring  Ball.  All  the  secondary 
schools  join  in  choosing  one  queen  fer 
their  festivities,  too.  The  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  are  very  like  those  in  the  United 
States. 

For  some  time  1  was  a  frequent  fellow- 
guest  with  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd  of  the 
Woman’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  Through  her  I  met  num¬ 
bers  of  interesting  men  and  women  here. 
Somehow  I  need  to  be  several  people. 
One  person  could  see  the  sights — I  haven’t 
begun  to  do  that.  One  could  learn  to 
write  Spanish,  while  another  was  going  to 
numberless  lectures  to  learn  to  understand 
it.  .Another  would  be  trying  to  speak  it 
all  day,  and  still  another  would  read  the 
interesting  books  about  Chile  which  accu- 
imilate  on  my  desk.  But  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  one  of  these  multiple  personalities 
would  really  get  to  know  the  stimulating 
people  I  am  meeting.  (Perhaps  I’d  better 
add  another  one  to  write  letters.) 

In  fact,  one  of  the  jileasantest  parts  of 
this  very  pleasant  adventure  is  a  series  of 
real  friendships  started  on  their  way. 
How  I  am  hoping  some  of  these  nice  South 
•Americans  will  actually  come  to  F.lmira! 
.My  Cuban  friends  turned  up  in  .Santiago, 
and  we  renewed  our  very  merry  contacts. 
Last  night  a  younc;  Panagra  pilot  whom 
I  met  in  La  Pa/  turned  up  to  share  a  truly 
.\orth  .American  dinner  with  me.  .All 
these  promise  to  come  to  Llmira.  Letters 
from  Bogota,  Quito,  La  Pa/,  Lima,  reallv 
make  me  feel  that  .some  of  the  acquain- 
taneeshi[)s  started  on  this  trip  may  grow 
into  firm  and  lasting  friendlinc.ss. 

AiKither  impression  which  increases  con¬ 
stantly  is  the  tremendous  international 
value  of  the  scholarships  given  to  fon'ign 


students.  I  have  been  offered  immeasur-l 
able  assistance  and  kindness  with  an  q. 
planation  that  the  giver  could  never  do 
enough  for  citizens  of  the  United  Statejio 
repay  the  helpfulness  in  scholarship  aid 
and  in  other  ways  during  his  or  her  stud* 
days.  Having  read  of  the  friction  ari^? 
from  our  past  international  policies  wK* 
regard  to  South  American  countries,  Im* 
more  than  pleased  to  find  these  manyce»| 
ters  of  sympathy  and  understanding  ofthl 
best  side  of  the  United  States.  Fortunatekl 
the  men  and  women  who  have  been  inti  ^ 
States  are  eften  in  the  teaching  field,  aadl 
I  am  sure  do  much  to  educate  youiiga| 
generations  to  a  constantly  friendlier  fctl-P 
ing.  The  eagerness  of  the  University-ap I 
young  women  here  to  learn  what  we  cat 
teach  in  our  colleges  and  universities  fa* j 
great  that  we  could  extend  a  desirable kfc'| 
rT  American  influence  very  easily  wii! 
more  scholarships  and  fellowships.  WTitj 
exchange  is  so  unfavorable  for  their  c«  i 
rencies,  only  a  few  of  the  ones  who  realt| 
want  to  ivork  for  their  countries  in  tead’i 
ing,  .social  service,  nursing,  nutrition  anii 
the  like,  can  afford  to  come  to  the  Stata| 
But  they  are  the  ones,  not  the  wealthy  adi 
completely  leisured  few,  who  really  spr=s| 
the  influence  of  their  education. 

.A  few  days  ago  I  siient  a  morning  sceln  ^ 
a  .sample  of  Chilean  rural  sport.s — a  rode! 
but  quite  a  different  version  from  thoseaj 
our  own  West.  It  is  held  in  a  great  circula:[ 
corral  surrounded  by  rising  tiers  of  seat‘ 
Fhe  corral  is  reinforced  with  closely  intn-i 
woven  cane  to  give  a  somewhat  sniiK)il;  I 
inner  surface.  .A  curved  fence  divides !' 
into  a  half-moon  and  an  oval.  A  lars'! 
number  of  wild  range  cattle  (two-ycar-ol(f  | 
I  judge)  are  driven  into  the  oval,  whileos} 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  gather  tlrj 
Chilean  cowboys  {huasos  down  hert 
dressed  in  their  finest  outfits  and  motmi' 
on  very  beautiful  horses.  1  must  dlyr* 

1  moment  to  tell  you  how  the  /amoi  Iw 


CourtMy  of  the  C'hilmin  Tourtftt  Bureau 

A  CHILEAN  RODEO 

A  rodeo  in  (U>ilf  differs  from  one  in  the  L’nited  States  in  that  the  huasos  skilfully  work  the  cattle  with 

horses  alone,  using  no  ropes. 


top  covering  the  front.s  of  the  knees.  The 
saddles  are  very  elaborate,  being  covered 
with  heavy  fur  pads,  and  having  beauti¬ 
fully  ornaniented  stirrups.  The  lariats 
are  of  braided  rawhide.  The  quirts,  in¬ 
stead  of  ending  in  a  lash,  have  flat  pear- 
shaped  pouches  carrying  heavy  weights. 
This  provides  a  handy  and  very  elfeetive 
weapon.  The  huasos  ride  with  the  same 
surene.ss  and  ease  as  the  old-time  Western 
eowbov,  and  their  horses  seem  to  have  the 


Ihe  first  impression  is  one  of  a  not  of 
color  produced  by  the  rather  small  but 
very  brilliant  ponchos  worn  over  white 
shirts.  The  hats  vary  with  different  rc- 
pons.  Some  are  flat -crowned,  broad- 
lirimmed  blue  or  black  affairs;  others  are 
white  with  curving  brims  and  higher 
|H‘akcd  crowns.  'I'he  men  wear  high- 
hcclcd,  close-fitting  knee-high  boots  of 
black  leather  ornamented  with  many  tas¬ 
sels.  The  boots  have  an  extension  at  the 
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self-reliance  and  intelligence  ihat  cow- 
ponies  and  polo-ponies  possess. 

The  men  work  in  pairs,  cutting  out  a 
designated  animal  by  the  use  of  their 
horses  alone  (not  with  ropes),  driving  the 
animal  close  around  the  edge  of  the  half¬ 
moon,  stopping  it  between  flags  at  either 
end,  turning  it,  and  repeating  the  process 


three  times.  It  doesn’t  sound  half  as  ski[. 
ful  as  it  really  is,  for  wild  range  cattle  art 
hard  to  start,  stop,  and  drive  over  a  dd 
nite  path  with  the  sole  aid  of  two  horsR 
Moreover,  the  animal  must  not  be  frr< 
from  the  riders  a  single  moment.  It  wa- 
a  brilliant  and  e.xciting  spectacle,  which  I 
hated  to  leave. 


Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic 


A  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  was  signed 
September  24,  1 940,  in  the  Department  of 
State  by  Secretary  Hull  for  the  United 
States  and  by  Generalissimo  Rafael  L. 
Trujillo,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  Special  Mission. 
The  New  Convention  when  it  comes  into 
effect  will  supersede  the  Convention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  .signed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1924,  relating  to  the  collection  of 
customs  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Conven¬ 
tion,  summarized  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  resume  the  collection  of  that 
country’s  customs  revenues  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  1924 
had  been  colleeted  by  an  ofheial  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  General  Receivership  of  Dominican 
Customs,  in  operation  since  1905,  will  be 
alxjlished. 

The  Convention  provides  that  a  De¬ 
positary  Bank  will  be  selected  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
which  will  Ix*  the  sole  depository’  of  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
two  Governments,  likewise,  will  appoint 


a  Representative  of  the  Holders  of  the  lllj 
and  1926  Bonds  who  will  be  charge(l|r 
receive  from  the  Dominican  Govemni 
during  the  first  10  days  of  each  month! 
interest  and  amortization  payments  onfi 
outstanding  bonds.  As  soon  as  these 
ments  have  been  made  to  the  Representa¬ 
tive,  the  Depository  Bank  will  be  autk:| 
ized  to  make  disbursements  on  behalf  , 
the  Dominican  Government.  The  pa 
ments  of  the  service  of  the  bonds,  as  wi. 
as  the  costs  of  the  services  of  the  bon: 
holders’  representative  and  of  the  Depo  i 
tory  Bank,  will  constitute  an  irrevocat 
first  lien  upon  all  the  revenues  of  the  D 
minican  Republic.  '< 

In  the  event  that  the  Dominican  rn:  > 
nucs  exceed  512,500,000  in  any  given  vf.;  i 
specified  percentages  of  the  excess  will  '  ; 
paid  into  the  sinking  fund  for  the  adc  • 
tional  redemption  of  the  1922  and  E-  ; 
bonds.  The  agreement  between  the  D-  • 
minican  Republic  and  the  Foreign  Bok  f 
holders  Protective  Council  concluded  | 
1934  regarding  the  rate  of  amortization 
the  outstanding  bonds  remains  in  effe 
Existing  Dominican  accounting  and  trtT 
ury  law  may  not  be  changed  without 
consent  of  both  Governments.  Arbitrat:"* 
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Pbotocraph  by  International  Newa  Service 

THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  NEW  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


F  '  Sfcretary  of  State  Hull  and  Generalissimo  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  were  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their  respective 
:  governments. 


bor:' 


is  provided  in  case  controversies  should 
**'‘*^t  arise  between  the  two  Governments  which 
*  cannot  lx*  settled  by  diplomatic  means, 
j  The  new  Convention  will  come  into  effect 
1  after  it  has  received  the  approval  specified 
r  by  the  Constitutions  of  both  countries  and 
]  lollowing  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

On  the  date  of  entering  into  effect  of  the 
■  new  Convention,  the  Convention  of  Dc- 
^  ^  rember  27,  1924,  will  cease  to  have  effect 
although  certain  jjrovisions  of  the  old 
^  Convention  will  remain  in  force  until  the 
necessary  measures  have  been  taken  by 
j  both  countries  to  put  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Convention  into  operation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  signing  of  the 
,  Convention,  notes  were  exchanged  by  the 


Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  providing  for  the 
liquidation  at  the  rate  of  SI  25,000  an¬ 
nually  of  the  claims  of  United  States 
nationals  against  the  Dominican  Republic; 
and  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  two 
retired  officials  who  .served  in  the  General 
Receivership  of  Dominican  Customs  for 
many  years. 

The  signing  of  the  new  Convention  in¬ 
augurates  a  new'  era  in  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  which  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  is  also 
an  additional  step  in  the  development  and 
coordination  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
among  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 
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THE  CAMPUS  OF  THE  NEW  BRAZILIAN  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTUREI 


The  central  building  houses  the  administrative  ofTues,  library,  auditorium,  and  technical  lahorau- 
the  buildings  at  either  side  of  the  circle  are  for  the  study  of  chemistry  and  biology,  respectively. 


f 

I 
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The  Brazilian 
National  School  of  Agriculture 


The  Brazilian  government  is  putting  spec¬ 
ial  emphasis  on  training  and  research  in 
agriculture,  which  it  recognizes  as  the  basis 
of  national  economy.  On  a  tract  of  land 
containing  some  19  square  miles,  outside 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  permanent  buildings  for 
the  National  SchtM)!  of  Agriculture  are 
rapidly  taking  shape;  when  completed 
the  sch(K)l  will  be  the  largest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  South  .\merica.  Funds  for  its 
construction  were  made  available  frf)m  the 
five-year  |)ublic  works  program  authorized 

This  article  is  based  on  an  interview  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  Dr.  Heitor  Grillo,  Director  of 
the  Xaiional  School  of  Agriculture,  who  recently  visited 
the  United  States  on  a  mission  for  the  HraziHan  govern¬ 
ment. — FIditor. 


in  January  1939.  The  young  and  all 
director  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Heitor  Gril 
Thirty  years  ago  a  national  school i 
agriculture  was  founded,  to  ser\’e  the  cog 
nation  and  train  Brazilian  experts  ini 
phases  of  agricultural  activity;  it  wais 
organized  in  its  present  form  in  1934.  H 
new  school  has  functioned  successivdf 
several  places,  its  present  quarters  heia( 
buildine  formerly  occu])led  by  the  Mi 
try  of  Agriculture  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Rt 
izing,  however,  that  an  urban  settingii 
hardly  ap|)ropriate  for  preparing  agrM 
tural  leaders,  Senhor  Fernando  Costa,  1 
present  Minister  of  Agriculture,  selectK; 
suitable  site  for  the  institution,  and  com; 
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j.Tsivo  plans  were  drawn  up  for  buildings 
grounds  that  would  compose  a  model 

b!ant. 

The  site  chosen  is  part  of  the  former 
Cjnta  Cruz  National  Farm,  situated  about 
)  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  high¬ 
way  to  Sao  Paulo.  About  12,000  acres 
Ivere  set  aside  for  the  school.  The  plans 
Approved  include  buildings  for  classrooms, 

Iiving  quarters  for  students,  teachers,  and 
dministrative  officers,  an  athletic  center, 
iralth  services,  and  various  sections  where 
dcntific  studies  of  economic  plants,  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  agricultural  machin- 
|:rywill  be  carried  out.  Work  at  the  new 
I  n  ation  was  begun  in  December  1938,  and 
las  progressed  .so  rapidly  that  the  school 
hpt'cts  to  move  into  its  new  quarters 
,uthin  a  year. 

On  the  main  eampus,  as  usual  in  the  lay- 
i  It  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
I'nited  States,  there  will  be  three  academic 
!  lildinus.  all  Brazilian  colonial  in  archi¬ 


tecture.  The  central  building  will  contain 
the  administrative  offiees,  library,  audi¬ 
torium,  and  offices  and  laboratories  for  the 
departments  of  agronomy  and  agricultural 
engineering.  The  chemistry  building  will 
have  regular  and  research  laboratories  for 
work  in  all  fields  pertaining  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  biology  building  will  provide 
offices  and  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
botany,  phytopathology,  genetics,  ecology, 
zoology,  and  entomology.  These  three 
buildings  and  the  landscaping  of  the 
park-like  campus  have  been  practically 
completed. 

Scattered  over  the  .school  grounds  are 
other  structures,  designed  for  activities 
connected  with  special  pha.ses  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Each  of  these  sections  will  be 
equipped  to  raise  and  process  the  crops  or 
livestock  with  which  it  is  specially  con¬ 
cerned.  W'orkmen’s  quarters  will  be 
erected  for  each  section. 

One  group  of  buildings  now  under  con- 


Courtftj'  of  llritor  (trillo 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

in  Brazilian  colonial  style,  it  has  two  great  mosaies  on  the  lateral  faqades,  one  representing 
sugarcane,  the  other  coffee. 


Vxiyii  WUCMllt 

::r;Cio  pdiuci 
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struction  is  for  the  sericulture  department; 
in  its  four  buildings  silkworm  raising  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  will  be  studied. 
In  addition  to  class  rooms  and  lalioratories, 
there  will  be  experimental  equipment  for 
textile  manufacture.  V’arieties  of  mul- 
Ijerry  trees  will  be  tested,  to  discover  which 
are  best  suited  for  silkworm  culture  in 
Bra^il,  and  young  trees  of  approved 
strains  are  to  be  distributed  among 
farmers. 

Buildings  for  the  agricultural  machinery 
experiment  station  have  lieen  completed. 
There  studies  will  lx,*  made  to  determine 
the  machinery  liest  adapted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  of  Brazil;  different  makes  of 
agricultural  machinery,  including  tractors, 
will  Ije  tested;  and  general  machine  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  examined.  For  this  purpose 
iron-working  and  carjientry  shops,  a 
foundry,  and  testing  lalioratories  have  l)een 


THE  INNER  COIM; 

included.  In  the  main  building  of  ths  I 
section  there  will  be  a  permanent  exhibi:;  f 
of  machinery.  f 

The  poultry  section,  whose  main  builc-  t 
ing  is  now  finished,  will  concern  itself  k  a 
every  possible  way  with  the  advancem^  - 
of  Brazilian  poultry  raising.  f  t 

On  the  breeding  farm  improved  stu  ‘  a 
will  l>e  developed,  especially  dair)'  a:  j  t 
lx*cf  cattle;  horse,  asses,  and  mules;  sv^i:  c 
sheej),  and  goats.  .  r 

A  section  devoted  to  apiculture  i 
planned  for  the  future.  ;  s 

drops  of  potential  value  to  the  coun  c 
will  lie  grown  by  the  farm  section  of  t  a 
school.  The  Department  of  .Xgronor  \ 
will  supervise  experimental  farming;  fit 
will  lx:  .set  aside  for  the  study  of  cert  c 
legume.s,  r<x)t  crops,  textile  filx;r,  dru.  ( 
oil-,  and  sugar-prcxlucing  plants,  a  ic 
forage  crojis.  A  scqiarate  department  >  ic 


couiain  building 


f  this  be  devoted  to  horticulture,  including 
ithibi’;  flowers,  truck  crops,  and  citrus  and  other 
fruits.  Native  and  foreign  trees  of  interest 
builc-  to  Brazilian  economy  will  be  grown  in 
self  It  a  division  devoted  to  forestry  studies, 
etnet  i  The  animal  industry  and  farming  sec¬ 
tions  are  near  the  main  campus,  and  are 
siw  all  surrounded  by  large  flower  and  vege- 
y  a:  I  table  gardens,  extensive  orchards,  fields  of 
economically  valuable  j)lants,  and  groves, 
making  the  whole  one  of  the  largest  parks 
lire  ,  in  the  country.  Within  this  park,  the 
■  !!o\cmmcnt  intends  to  construct  a  rcsi- 
Mu.;  I  dence  area,  to  contain  student  dormitories 
of  1 1  and  dining  rcxims,  houses  for  teachers,  and 
III!"  workmen's  quarters. 

;  fit  *  In  addition  to  the  schcKrl’s  regular 
t-n 4  .courses,  special  classes  will  be  offered, 
dri.:  Courses  for  members  of  the  technical  stall’s 
5,  a  lofthe  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  of  state 
mt i  departments  of  agriculture  have  been  given 


for  some  time,  with  excellent  re.sults  for 
the  public  scrv’ice. 

Extension  courses  will  be  offered  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  cattle-raisers.  These  will  be  held 
during  vacation  periods,  when  the  dormi¬ 
tories  are  available  for  special  students. 

.Apprentice  training  in  agricultural  prac¬ 
tices  will  fje  provided  for  sous  of  rural 
workers  in  the  neighl)orhcKxl. 

To  supplement  the  work  of  the  school, 
the  Ministry  is  planning  to  establish  re¬ 
search  centers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  to  make  existing  establish¬ 
ments  a  part  of  the  national  program.  For 
this  purpose  the  National  Center  of  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Teaching  and  Research  has  been 
organized  to  coordinate  regional  studies. 
The  trained  staff  required  will  be  selected 
from  among  the  graduates  of  the  National 
Sch(H)l  of  .Agriculture. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  new  agro- 
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BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
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Coartny  of  Heitor  (iriilu 

THE  CAMPUS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

1 : '  12,000-ac'rc  tract  of  land  set  aside  for  the  school  is  divided  into  sections  for  research  and  experiments 
in  different  phases  of  Brazilian  agriculture. 


Twini.)  n(  Hriti 
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CouriMy  of  Meiior  lirillo 

THE  FEDERAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOLOGY 
The  Institute  is  situated  near  the  Sehtwl  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Sao  Faulo-Rio  de  Janeiro  liie-  B 
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nomic  institutes  to  serve  as  centers  to  im¬ 
prove  plants  under  cultivation  and  increase 
the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  utilized  are 
being  established  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  should  all  be  in  operation  by 
next  year.  The  two  most  important  ones, 
those  of  agricultural  ecology  and  agricul¬ 
tural  experimentation,  are  situated  on  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro-Sao  Paulo  highway  just 
across  from  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
The  building  for  the  regional  institute  at 
Pard  has  been  completed;  it  contains  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  for  studying  the  problems 
of  the  -Amazon  basin,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  rubber  and  trees  yielding  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  nuts.  .Sugarcane  studies  have  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  at  the  Pernam¬ 
buco  Institute  and  wheat  studies  at  Pa¬ 
rana;  they  have  already  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  respective  regions.  The 


well-equipped  Coronel  Pacheco  expr  ! 
ment  station  will  serv'e  as  the  Minas  Ger- " 
institute.  The  Botucatu  experiment 
tion,  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  t.  ^ 
sugarcane  experiment  station  at  C'amp;  I 
in  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  also  > 
included  in  the  national  system  of  actric  ! 
tural  experimentation.  ' 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  n  ■ 
federal  organization  of  agricultural  tra’  ^ 
ing  and  research  in  Brazil  will  pruvi  l 
the  country  with  the  personnel  and  ,1 
knowledge  so  greatly  needed  to  solve  t  ^ 
problems  constantly  arising.  Uni  [ 
States  cooperation  will  be  welcome,  p  ^ 
ticularly  the  aid  of  specialists  in  branch  | 
of  agriculture  little  known  in  Brazil.  Sij  j 
cooperation  would  lie  beneficial  to  b  | 
countries,  notably  as  regards  problems  | 
common  interest. 
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PATIO  OF  THE  CAPITOL.  CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA 


Pan  American  JVews 


essage  of  the  President  o  f 
uzuela 

t  the  ojx'nint'  session  t)f  the  Wnezuclan 
■ss  on  April  27,  1940,  President 
pez  Contreras  presented  an  account  ol 
administration  during  the  jmecedinu 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  l,et>:isla- 
re  would  continue  its  policy  of  the  last 
e  years,  of  estahlishinp;  new  means  for 
ill  n^thenine;  democracy  and  the  eco- 
higl  >iiiii(  life  of  the  repuhlic.  He  rejectetl 
ill  theory  that  a  dictatorship  was  the 
§1 'll  of  government  best  suited  for  Wne- 


zuela,  and  went  on  to  refute  totalitarian 
ideas  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
State,  as  being  opposed  to  true  democracy. 

He  then  discussed  at  some  length  im- 
|)erialism,  a  subject  of  current  interest 
throughout  the  Americas.  He  referred 
not  so  much  to  economic  imperialism,  he 
said,  as  to  imperialism  of  ideas,  which 
should  be  combated  most  energetically, 
for  its  tactics  arc  based  on  the  destruction 
of  the  spiritual  forces  in  opposition  to  it. 
He  therefore  recommended  that  to 
strengthen  them,  the  country  should  re¬ 
inforce  its  tlefenses  against  the  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  foreign  idetilogies.  Because  of  the 


\ 
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Bolivarian  heritage  Venezuela  and  all 
America  arc  well  cquii)ix*d  to  face  this 
danger,  for  the  Liberator  never  considered 
the  continent  an  inorganic  body  of  iso¬ 
lated  and  disconnected  nations,  but 
rather  as  a  single  unit,  one  great  country 
where  boundaries  were  only  geographic 
accidents,  never  barriers  to  Imj  closed 
against  continental  brotherhood. 

Ortain  administrative  measures  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Among  them 
was  a  decree  specifying  certain  articles  as 
of  prime  necessity,  and  establishing  in  all 
district  capitals  of  the  Republic  special 
boards  empowered  to  prevent  undue 
price  increases. 

Increased  production  was  another  mat¬ 
ter  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
large-scale  irrigation  projects  are  being 
planned  and  the  opening  of  new  highways 
to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  given  special  consideration. 

In  a  recent  tour  of  all  the  states  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  the  President  was  able  to  observe 
that  relations  between  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  states  are  daily  iK'eoming 
closer.  The  present  quota  system  of 
federal  aid,  however,  he  felt  was  not 
entirely  equitable.  In  small  thickly-popu¬ 
lated  states  the  amount  received  is  large 
and  local  administration  of  federal  funds 
can  lie  made  to  the  liest  advantage. 
.Many  of  the  large  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  sparsely  settled,  and  the  money 
received  from  the  national  government  is 
insufficient  to  meet  even  the  most  pressing 
needs.  He  therefore  recommended  that 
in  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  a  new 
system  lie  adopted,  in  which  both  the 
population  and  the  area  of  each  state 
should  lx-  taken  into  consideration. 

For  details  as  to  the  administration  of 
projierty  illegally  confiscated  during  the 
(idmez  regime  and  reclaimed  by  th<‘  pres¬ 


ent  government,  the  President  refoi 
members  of  Congress  to  the  separate  re;  I 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Heel 
express,  however,  his  views  as  to  the  proX 
disposition  of  such  lands.  Where  i"| 
best  use  involves  industrial  dcvelopir-l 
such  as  textile  or  vegetable  oil  facto'l 
sugar  mills,  or  eleetric  light  and  pciJ 
plants,  he  recommended  that  grants! 
made  to  independent  institutes  ur  j 
state  control.  Tracts  adapted  to  i 
cultivation  of  export  crops,  such  ft 
coffee  and  cacao,  should  be  divided  arr : 
small  landholders.  Other  land,  suii 
for  special  crops  like  bananas,  rice,  c 
forage  plants,  should  be  provided 
irrigation  facilities,  and  part  of  it  used 
intensify  the  cultivation  of  these  cn 
part  utilized  for  stockraising,  pan 
aside  as  communal  lands  in  the  munki 
ities  within  which  they  lie,  and  f 
employed  for  advancing  the  inimigid  i( 
and  colonization  program.  ; 

Important  treaties  were  signed 
many  countries,  some  designed  to  regi;:^ 
commercial  relations,  and  others 
strengthen  ties  of  friendship  and  cop  ' 
ity;  the  President  mentioned  especially  p 
treaties  renouncing  war  and  estalkk  ;! 
comjnilsory  recourse  to  peaceful  sohi  | 
for  all  controversies,  recently  signed  v! 
Colombia  and  Brazil. 

He  informed  the  members  of  Lon:  ^ 
that  any  difficulty  arising  in  conni.  ^ 
with  the  foreign  trade  situation  had  t' ■ 
attended  to  at  once,  and  that  iikm 
had  been  taken  to  protect  both  (loin  ■ 
industry  and  the  exjiort  trade.  .Morni 
the  foreign  credit  of  the  country  was  in 
he  said,  and  the  favoralile  trade  lial 
and  the  consideralile  gold  reserves  gu, 
teed  the  currency.  i 

The  budget  in  force  is  the  largest  in  I 
history  of  Venezuela.  It  amounts  i 
361,32.'), 000  bolivares,  and  rejiresents 
average  annual  increase  of  29,183.' 
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rfferrA-livarcs  since  the  fiscal  year  1935-36. 
terer  IjiuithstandiiiEt  greater  expenditures  dur- 
Hecjic  the  vear,  the  I'reasury  reserves  as  of 
le  proAmil  15  amounted  to  42.657,500  boHvares. 
re  if  jfhf  special  credit  established  at  the  Bank 
lopm  L;  Venezuela  was  untouched  because  the 
faciui  Government  has  made  it  a  policy  to  keep 
d  poAesf  reserves  at  a  minimum  of  40.000,000 
rants  l-ihVarcs. 

s  ur,  1  Mining  and  petroleum  activities  were 
to  :j|:  Klucing  almost  the  maximum  revenues 
such  1  It  the  country  can  expect,  and  the  funds 
dan:  jo  received  are  sjient  in  improving  eco- 
suii-  .mk  conditions  and  encouraging  jirc- 
ice,  i  ,1  live  activities  in  the  nation, 
ed  The  foreign  exchange  offered  by  the 
usd  Kirolcum  companies  in  the  Wnezuelan 
e  cre  ^irket  amounted  to  nearly  245.100.000 
part  I  IK. UTS  and  represented  88  percent  of  all 
uiikL  (r  exchange  offered  to  the  National 
nd  f  |\rhange  Clentralization  Office;  the  vari- 
liii.i  tliis  taxes  levied  in  accordance  with  the 
ffiinilfum  Law  brought  into  the  treasury 
cd  vf2,995.fiOO  bolivares.  or  26.21  liercent  of 
reciil4;l  public  revenues;  30.533.706  metric 
hers  ji-ns  (207.629.200  barrels)  of  petroleum 
cull  iiirc  produced,  and  92.4  jjercent  of  this 
daily  j^, I- exported.  The  President  pointed  out 
ihlKK  ■(he  importance  of  the  petroleum  industry 
sulu’j lithe  national  economy,  as  shown  by  the 
led  '■'I  tl«)ve  figures. 

Thanks  to  government  initiative,  the 
7oni -fi finini;  of  Wnezuelan  petroleum  has 
nncri^^iiTn  begun  at  home,  d'he  S.m  Lorenzo 
ad  i- lincry  of  the  Ckiribbc'an  Petroleum  fkmi- 
rna- i(.tnv  has  increased  the  proditction  of 
lorec^  trulciiin  products  by  53  percent,  and  on 
om  IlftolKT  21.  1939.  the  Standard  Oil  (lom- 
isin'  f my  refinery  at  Cktripito  was  opened,  with 
Ii.iIjj  I  capacity  of  30,000  barrels  dailv.  I'he 

’verninent  acquired  land  in  the  Bolivar 
^Ktrict  of  the  state  of  .Anzoategui  for  the 
it  in  1 1  instruction  of  a  national  refinery  when 
unts  I  f  nditions  warrant  it. 

ients  ^  The  preceding  session  of  ( longress  jiassed 
,18:  S  general  banking  law  and  also  tme  creat¬ 


ing  the  Central  Bank  of  A’cnezuela.  The 
President  reported  that  the  Central  Bank 
had  been  well  supported  by  the  public; 
the  half  of  its  capital  that  was  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  bv  popular  subscription  was  over¬ 
subscribed  almost  a  hundred  percent. 

Both  the  marriage  and  birth  rates  have 
increased:  in  1935  there  were  8,881  mar¬ 
riages,  as  against  16,005  in  1939;  in  the 
former  year  91,836  births  were  registered 
and  in  the  latter,  129,482. 

To  improve  national  health,  special  at¬ 
tention  was  given  in  the  public  works 
program  to  the  construction  of  water 
systems;  28  cities  and  towns  in  the  interior 
now  have  adequate  installations,  and  work 
is  going  forward  in  as  many  more.  For 
this  purfjose  12.663,400  bolivares  were 
expended. 

'The  construction  of  highways  is  another 
activity  in  which  the  government  took 
particular  interest;  during  the  year.  315 
miles  were  ojiened  for  service.  Work  on 
four  highways  was  begun  in  accordance 
with  special  arrangements  between  the 
government  and  a  group  of  petroleum 
companies.  Sixty  miles  of  highway  have 
been  repaired,  and  studies  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  224  miles  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  under  way. 

Many  port  and  harbor  works  were  also 
undertaken.  On  March  4.  1939.  a  con¬ 
tract  was  signed  with  a  European  firm  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 
but  this  undertaking  was  subject  to  delays 
because  of  difficulties  due  to  the  war. 
.Studies  for  the  improvement  of  the  river 
port  of  Caudad  Bolivar  were  completed, 
and  work  was  to  begin  shortly.  The 
port  works  of  Cumana  and  (ktriipano  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  nation,  and  the 
l)e|)artment  of  Fublie  Works  is  studying 
the  reconstruction  of  these  two  ports  and 
of  La  \'ela  de  Goro.  New  piers  for  coast¬ 
wise  shipping  and  for  warehouses  were 
completed  at  Maracaibo,  thus  increasing 
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the  Storage  capacity  of  the  port  by  some 
58,000  square  feet.  Surveys  and  hydro- 
graphic  studies  of  the  sandbar  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Maracaibo  were  finished, 
and  plans  were  being  drafted  for  dredging 
the  necessary  channel  there. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  increased  the 
number  of  schools  and  of  teachers.  In 
1935  there  were  2,161  primary  schools  in 
Venezuela,  of  which  1,372  were  federal;  at 
the  time  of  the  message,  there  were  5,499, 
of  which  2,325  were  state-supported. 
According  to  the  national  census  of  1936 
there  were  689,288  children  of  school  age. 
of  whom  137,126,  or  19.9  percent,  were 
enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  1939,  of  an 
estimated  720,000  school-age  population, 
295,462,  or  41.03  percent,  were  registered 
in  classes.  For  the  current  fiscal  year 
there  were  2,332  primary  schools,  an 
increase  of  306  over  the  previous  year,  with 
3,547  teachers,  or  387  more  than  in  1 938-39. 

In  the  V^enezuelan  E.xjjcrimental  Model 
School  teachers  may  observe  in  operation 
modern  educational  methods  especially 
adapted  to  conditions  in  the  country. 
Similar  work  is  Ijeing  done  in  the  Peda¬ 
gogic  Institute,  where  normal-school  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained. 

The  Technical  Industrial  .School  of 
Caracas  has  Ijeen  reorganized  under  a  plan 
whereby  theoretical  instruction  is  cor¬ 
related  w'ith  practical  shop  work,  and  a 
seven-year  course  of  study  has  been 
adopted. 

The  President  recommended  that  educa¬ 
tional  legislation  in  force  be  fundamentally 
amended,  and  stated  that  a  bill  to  that 
effect  wculd  lx:  presented  to  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  its  current  session. 

In  the  intensive  health  campaign  waged 
by  the  Department  of  .Sanitation  and 
Scxial  Welfare,  2,768,900  IxiHvares  have 
lx:en  spent  in  equipment,  medicines,  and 
supplies. 

•Special  attention  has  Ix'cn  paid  to  work 


I 

on  Ixihalf  of  mothers  and  children;  in 
cities  the  government  has  given  finaneijo 
aid  to  maternity  centers,  and  in  as  it; 
other  towns  established,  in  collaboid.  -j,, 
with  local  authorities,  milk  stations  wh  l 
educational  woi  k  is  being  carried  on  v 
the  mothers  whose  children  are  bencf.  Jjj 

Demonstration  farms  have  been  creal.r 
in  several  states;  in  addition  to  provii-i^ 
farmers  with  selected  varieties  of  faja, 
lumber,  and  ornamental  tree.s,  they  h  Jp 
shown  the  most  advantageous  systems 
cultivation.  During  the  year  18,700  frJn, 
trees.  39,500  trees  grown  for  lumlxr,  al,f 
7.000  ornamental  trees  were  distrihn 

iJdl 

670.000  pounds  of  seeds  were  given  i  ,, 
8,600  farmers  throughout  the  cou;;Ll 
and  32  tons  of  cottonseed  were  imported  1 
free  distribution  to  305  farmers,  \s:.  l|j 
2,800  acres  lie  in  the  states  of  Carabii^ 
.\ragua,  Guarico,  and  Apure.  From 
L’nited  States  340  animals  of  vaiblj 
kinds  were  imported  to  be  kept  at  expe 
mental  stock  centers  or  stud  farms  tol: 
prove  native  stock. 

The  Government  has  continued  its  poi 
of  granting  bounties,  subsidies,  and  oi:' 
financial  aid,  according  to  fluctuations 
the  international  market.  A  total 
31,634,500  boHvares  were  spent  on  s. 
matters  as  the  return  of  freight  paid: 
fertilizers;  free  provision  of  salt  for  h' 
and  cattle;  and  the  distribution  of  tools 
poor  farmers.  Sisal  seed  from  the  state 
Lara  was  distributed  in  TIichira,  Car 
bolK>,  and  Nueva  Esparta  to  increase’: 
cultivation  of  that  crop. 

To  strengthen  agricultural  erte 
13,000,000  bolivares  were  appropria' 
to  lx*  used  in  special  loans  for  the  impro 
ment  of  livestixk,  and  by  rural  banks:' 
the  Ixnefit  of  coffee,  rice,  wheat,  and  fr. 
growers. 

The  .Agricultural  and  Stockraising  Ba; 
not  only  fulfilled  its  functions  as  a  ere 
institution,  but  also  aided  in  stabilic 
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;  in  liiie  prices  of  fruits  and  farm  products  in  the 
I  domestic  market.  The  bank  was  given 
*  "'^■fauthoritv  to  invest  10,000,000  bolivares  in 
I  mortgages,  and  has  begun  to  do  so. 

'  f  The  establishment  of  granaries  at  care- 
"  ^fjy  selected  points  between  production 
consumption  centers  was  given  prefer- 
'•'^^'Ifniial  consideration,  and  two  have  already 
Dvidrjl^n  constructed,  in  the  states  of  Aragua 
^  Land  Portuguesa.  They  have  a  capacity  of 
y  i’' 1 2.000  tons  each. 

eras  I  Because  of  the  dislocation  of  the  coffee 
K)  frJnjarket,  due  to  the  European  war,  com- 
■‘‘i  "fl mission  merchants  have  been  guaranteed 


'^'‘■‘liaeainst  eventual  loss  in  case  the  price 
jjreceived  for  exported  coffee  is  less  than 
fthat  officially  established. 

'■tfd  I  Xhe  National  Coffee  Institute,  estab- 
"i^lilished  as  an  independent  government 
“^'^organization,  completed  the  coffee  census 
'*10  the  Federal  District  and  in  1 3  states, 
and  that  in  four  more  states  was  practi- 
rally  completed.  Processing  centers  in 
to  ■-  Caripe  and  Merida  have  been  completed 
and  are  available  to  the  public,  and  those 
>  poi'  in  Barquisimeto  and  Rubio  were  nearly  fin- 
1  OIK  ished.  Twenty-five  thousand  applications 
>0®  for  membership  in  the  Institute  had  been 
'tsl  received  to  date. 

0  S’-  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Technical 
aid  J  Institute  of  Immigration  and  Coloniza- 
i>‘  'tion,  824  immigrants  from  the  Canary 


Islands,  Basque  provinces,  and  Portugal 
came  to  Venezuela  during  the  preceding 
vear;  759  others  sought  of  their  own  accord 
entry  permits  and  exemption  from  duty 
charges.  Besides  these  1,583  newcomers, 
more  than  600  V'^enezuelans  were  repatri¬ 
ated  at  government  expense.  The  settle¬ 
ments  started  by  the  Institute  are  function¬ 
ing  successfully,  in  spite  of  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  in  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  country.  The 
Institute  has  been  authorized  to  establish 
a  new  colony  near  Guanare,  in  the  state 
of  Portuguesa. 


The  President  spoke  with  pride  of  the 
social  welfare  activities  of  the  government. 
He  stated,  however,  that  labor  legislation 
could  still  be  improved  to  make  it  accord 
more  closely  with  Venezuelan  conditions. 

The  Labor  Inspection  Service  has  a 
specially  trained  staff,  and  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  in  the 
districts  coming  within  the  juri.sdiction  of 
the  Service,  22,456,000  IroHvares  were  paid 
by  industry  lor  claims  of  various  kinds — 
accidents,  vacations,  dismis.sal — and  as 
fines.  This  sum  represented  an  increase 
of  nearly  16,600,000  bolivares  over  the 
two  iireceding  years. 

Low-cost  housing  for  workers  has  gone 
steadily  forward.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
struction  undertaken  by  the  Workers  Bank, 
petroleum  companies  and  others  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  have 
built  2,731  houses.  In  one  housing  proj¬ 
ect,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Promotion,  302  houses  are  being 
erected,  to  ■)e  ready  for  occupancy  in 
December  1940. 

Information  concerning  social  security 
has  been  widely  distributed,  to  assure  the 
cooperation  of  employers  and  workers  and 
to  prevent  delays  due  to  misunderstanding 
in  the  establishment  and  development  of 
this  service. 

The  President  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  the 
country  as  expressed  in  the  wise  use  of 
liberty  and  in  respect  for  authority.  He 
admitted  that  in  the  past  the  geography 
of  the  country,  especially  the  great  dis¬ 
tances  and  lack  of  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  had  told  against  a  truly  national 
spirit,  but  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
geographic  and  political  division  of  the 
country,  which  was  that  best  suited  for 
governing  so  extensive  a  territory,  would 
not  give  rise  to  old  regional  sentiments  in  a 
country  determined  to  lx*  united  in  spirit. 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that 
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proa;ress  in  all  phases  of  national  life  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  republic  would 
fulfill  its  destiny  not  only  by  the  efforts  of 
the  government,  but  especially  by  the 
constructive  cooperation  of  all  citizens. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica 

On  -May  1,  1940,  the  outgoing  President 
of  C'.osta  Rica,  Leon  C'ortes,  delivered  his 
annual  message  to  Oongress,  giving  an 
account  of  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  his 
administration. 

President  Oortes  ojiened  his  message 
with  an  ex|iression  of  satisfaction  at  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  election,  at  which 
Dr.  Rafael  .\ngel  Calderon  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

In  discussing  foreign  affairs,  he  spoke 
especially  of  the  treaty  signed  with 
Nicaragua  on  .-\pril  5,  1940,  relative  to  the 
possible  construction  of  a  canal  along  the 
San  Juan  River  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
the  Bay  of  San  Juan  del  Norte.  [Ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
approved  liy  the  respective  Congres.scs  of 
the  two  countries,  were  exchanged  in  .San 
Jose,  C’osta  Rica,  on  June  21.]  He  re¬ 
ferred  also  to  Costa  Rican  participation  in 
the  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  foreign  .XfiTairs 
held  at  Panama  in  1939,  to  its  membership 
on  the  Inter- American  Financial  and 
Economic  .Advisory  CUimmittec  and  the 
Intcr-.American  Neutrality  (kimmittee,  or¬ 
ganizations  established  as  a  result  of  the 
Meeting,  and  to  its  representation  at  the 
First  .Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers,  which 
met  at  Guatemala  in  Novcmlier  1939. 

Fhe  LalMir  Office,  a  bureau  functioning 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
handled  712  complaints  of  workers  against 
their  employers,  made  a  study  of  the 
average  consumer  expenditure  for  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  different  provinces,  and  re¬ 
ceived  6,840  reports  of  lalwir  accidents 


fa  figure  higher  than  in  former  vean,  I'  -' 

fact  the  President  attributed  to  the  w;  f  ' 

incidental  to  the  introduction  of  1 1-'  P 

banana  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast).  I  ^ 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 

over  the  National  Printing  Office  in  1')'  ^ 

New  equipment  and  improvemen's  * 

stalled  during  the  last  four  years  hil-' 

almost  doubled  its  value.  Shortly  Ix-f  v  ’ 

the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  ;  #  " 

Printing  Office  foresaw  possible  difficuli:  |  ^ 

in  obtaining  material,  and  laid  in  a  iw  #  ' 

year  supply.  f'f 

1  he  General  Communications  Dei,,:  _ 

‘  r 

ment  closed  the  year  with  a  net  balanct  i  ' 
84,500  colones;  the  gro.ss  postal.  telestrafT^ 
and  radio  revenues  were  1,225,700  colon'  I  ' 
The  estimated  population  of  the  repu-  ^ 
as  of  December  31,  1939,  was  639,1 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  15,783  o\ 

1938. 

The  keysttine  of  government  activiii 
the  President  stated,  is  the  Treasury,  a  L 
he  observed  that  the  revenues  collected  I 
1939  were  the  highest  in  the  history  oft:  f 
country,  namely  42,716,800  colones.  F 
penditures  amounted  to  40,288,400  c  r 
lones,  leaving  a  surjilus  of  2,428, fi'f 
colones.  • 

The  public  debt  as  of  Deccmlier  ' ; 

1939,  totaled  133,088,479  colones,  ac| 

crease  of  16,153,800  colones  during  :  = 
administration.  The  total  foreign  dt  I 
was  100,169,428  colones,  and  the  interr  ® 
debt  32,919,051  colones.  I 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  "  I 
$9,086,500,  more  than  Sl.OftO.OOO  \- 
than  in  1938.  The  United  .States  was! 
chief  customer,  taking  45.6  |x  rcent  of :: 
total  exjiorts;  Germany  was  second. 
25.08  |)erccnt;  and  England  was  ihir 
with  16.94  percent.  Coffee  led  in  valutl 
the  exports  of  that  commodity 
valued  at  $4,644, .300  or  51  |)mn  I 
bananas  were  second,  valued  at  Sl,911,<"  I 
or  21  percent;  cacao  was  third,  valued  ^ 
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'1.150.800,  or  12.67  percent;  and  gold  in 
,[S  was  fourth,  valued  at  5464,000,  or 
:  percent. 

The  value  of  the  1939  imports  was 
d6.885,000,  as  against  512,621,000  in 
;938  ;  53,873,300  of  the  1939  imports, 
owever,  represented  the  value  of  material 
roiicht  into  the  country  by  the  Banana 
iiimpany  for  its  new  plantations  on  the 
"jiitic  coast. 

The  cattle  census  taken  during  President 
lilies'  administration  showed  that  there 
ere  331,142  head  of  cattle,  owned  by 
i;'.089  individuals,  an  increase  of  almost 
=.'.000  over  the  cattle  in  the  country  in 
:934. 

Costa  Rica  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
!  iucational  program,  and  the  President 
|ii)iiited  out  that  there  had  l)een  a  steady 
;r:iuih  in  this  field.  In  1939  the  64.594 
•  iilents  attended  671  schools  and  were 
piueht  hy  2,614  teachers. 

[  The  national  health  administration  is 
t  iiiip.ir.itively  recent,  but  is  doing  a 
uienclid  work.  In  addition  to  22  sanitary 
jniK  which  centralize  health  activities  in 
rirdl  regions,  there  are  28  official  phy- 
lidansin  as  many  cantons,  and  15  medical 
r  litl  stations;  these  treated  more  than 
I'.OOO  persons  in  1939.  I’he  .School 

II!'  ilih  Department  examined  1 1,103  chil- 
iirii.  and  the  Mental  Hygiene  Service  92. 
I'lirliii;  the  year  the  Children’s  Depart- 
iiint  treated  10,392  cases.  In  the  Food 
ind  Drug  Laboratory,  11,359  samples 
'Tc  analyzed. 

The  revenues  of  the  Electric  Railway  to 
I  'c  Pacific  have  steadily  increased,  from 
^91 1.000  colones  in  1936  to  5,651,000 
t'liiimN  in  1939.  The  roadbed  has  been 
rivon'inu  ted.  and  the  rolling  stock  im- 

Iriivid.  TIh'  delivery  of  two  electric  loco- 
I'liives  was  jirevented  by  the  outbreak  of 
'var,  but  in  the  shops  at  San  Jose  one 
hO-ton  locomotive  was  built,  using  parts 
'  an  older  one.  Fourteen  passenger 


coaches  were  also  built  in  the  country, 
and  50  freight  cars  purchased  abroad. 

In  public  works  a  total  of  11.904,000 
colones  was  spent  in  construction  and 
repairs,  as  follows:  highways,  4,292,000 
colones;  national  buildings.  4,262,000 
colones;  water  mains.  1,125,000  colones; 
school  buildings,  1,1 13.000  colones;  bridges, 
599,000  colones;  machinery,  353,000 
colones;  parks,  87,000  colones;  and  cul¬ 
verts  and  sewers,  73,000  colones. 

The  government  has  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colonies. 
In  those  at  Pococi.  190  families  have  been 
established  with  livestock,  seeds,  and  tools 
valued  at  nearly  half  a  million  colones. 
.•\t  the  Toro  .‘\marillo  colony  there  are  275 
settlers,  whose  property  is  worth  nearly 
200,000  colones. 

Low-cost  housing  is  another  matter  in 
which  the  government  has  taken  an 
interest.  On  March  1,  1939,  1.000,000 
colones  were  appropriated  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses  for  low-income  families; 
of  this  amount,  550,000  colones  were  to  be 
syient  in  San  Jose,  and  75.000  colones  in 
each  of  the  six  provincial  caj)itals.  So  far 
32  houses  have  been  comjileted  in  San 
Jose,  14  in  Heredia,  and  6  in  Cartago,  at  a 
total  cost  of  327,900  colones. 

Realizing  that  the  basis  of  Costa  Rican 
economy  is  agriculture,  the  government 
has  granted  aid  to  the  .\gricultural  School, 
where  two  .scientific  courses  are  given: 
one  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
.Agricultural  Engineer,  and  one  of  two 
years.  There  are  75  students  in  the  two 
courses. 

The  school  also  serves  as  a  consultation 
center.  Seeds  are  analyzed  for  purity 
and  germination;  the  services  of  the 
vegetable  pathology,  yiarasitology,  and 
veterinary  sections  are  open  to  every 
farmer;  and  speciallv  chosen  students  are 
sent  into  the  field  to  point  out  land  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  beans,  potatoe.s.  and 
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Other  products,  and  then  to  distribute  seeds 
to  the  owners,  thus  tjuaranteeing  the  crop 
as  far  as  can  be  done. 

The  contract  approved  by  C’ongress  in 
1938  with  the  Banana  Company  is  pro¬ 
ducing  benefits  to  the  country.  .-Mmost 
25,000  acres  on  the  Pacific  C'-oast  have  been 
cleared;  the  railway  has  been  e.xtended 
118  miles;  822  buildings  have  been 
erected;  three  hospitals  are  almost  com¬ 
pleted;  electricity  and  potable  water  have 
been  provided;  and  a  pier  for  vessels  of 
deep  draft  has  been  constructed. 

President  Ciortes  closed  his  message  with 
the  hope  that  relations  between  C-ongress 
and  his  successor  might  be  as  harmonious 
as  those  he  had  enjoyed  the  past  four  years. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
Mexico 

On  September  1,  1940,  General  Lazaro 
Gardenas  presented  his  annual  message 
to  the  Mexican  Ciongress.  .Since  it  was 
his  last  message  as  President  of  Mexico, 
he  gave  not  only  a  summary  of  the  past 
year’s  governmental  activities  but  also  a 
tieneral  resume  of  the  efforts  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  his  .Administration  during 
the  six-year  peritxl  ending  in  December 
1940. 

The  President  stated  that  he  felt  author¬ 
ized  to  say  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
duties  as  head  of  the  nation  he  had  done 
all  that  was  humanly  possible  for  the 
jjublic  gotxl  toward  seeking  a  solution  of 
the  country’s  basic  problems,  and  that 
the  only  standards  followed  by  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  Iwen  those  set  forth  in  the 
Gonstitution  of  1917.  To  guarantee  the 
asjiirations  of  the  Mexican  |K'oplc  for 
economic  Ix-tterment,  spiritual  liberty, 
and  [lolilical  independence,  said  the 
President,  the  fundamt'ntal  reforms  of 
the  Gonstitution  had  been  set  in  motion; 
anti  although  in  comi)lyin«i  with  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  law  the  Executive  Pou^-, 
had  undoubtedly  had  to  take  ao  ' 
sometimes  which  affected  certain  in  I. 
ests,  prerogatives,  and  privileges,  it  n  fv 
the  less  had  successfully  dominated  M 
resistance  by  relying  upon  the  m  l 
strength  of  legal  institutions  and  by  kf  !' 
ing  clear  of  arbitrary  and  dictdiuri 
policies.  Ip 

One  of  the  most  important  and  trv:  ^ 
situations  with  which  the  (iardenas  Adi!  fe! 
istration  has  had  to  deal  has  been  the  A 


problem,  to  which  the  President  nfoi  If. 
at  some  length  in  his  message.  It  isj- 
matter  of  general  knowledije  that  E 
Mexican  .Supreme  Gourt  on  December |i 
1939,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  It 
expropriations.  Following  the  Gourt’s  t- 
cision,  one  company,  according  to  K 
President,  saw  fit  to  enter  into  iiesjotidiii 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  sc; 
ment  of  indemnification  claims,  there 
giving  due  recognition  to  the  Icgalitv'  |? 
the  expropriations;  but  other  companies.  It 
lieu  of  following  a  like  pnx-edure,  chose  'I 
continue  their  protests  and  used  all  iii'  c 
in  their  power  to  impede  or  delay  * 
attainment  of  a  valuation  figure  i 
provided  by  law.  Fhe  Government,  n  i 
the  less,  said  President  Gardenas,  iir  ^ 
look  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  settle 
valuation  problem,  and  the  Gourt  fii  ^ 
set  the  valuation  of  real  properly  liold  i 
of  the  ex|)ropriaied  companies  at  178.0*| 
150  pesos  and  the  value  of  all  other  c\ 
priated  property  of  the  companies 
22,513,183  pesos:  i.  e.,  the  (iinrn.: 
figures  it  owes  the  expropriated  c oinpi 
a  total  indemnification  of  200,53() 
pesos.  The  payimmls  are  to  be  arr.ii 
on  the  installiTK’nt  plan  as  authorized  • 
law,  and  if  the  affected  companies  refu'^ 
acce|)t  the  annual  jiayments  as  thes’ 
due,  the  Government  will  dejiosit 
amount  in  the  Bank  of  .Mexico. 

With  this  action,  sakl  the  President 
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Poi  \  . Tss  of  expropriation  which  hcijan  with 
aci,,  II  promulctation  of  the  decree  of  March 
in;  p,  1938,  may  he  reejarded  as  concluded, 
t  m  ,  {vpropriation  was  the  only  course  open  to 
fd  j  fc  Government  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the 
m  I  '  lir  interest,  continued  the  President, 

^  kf^  I  d  any  other  line  of  action  would  have 
■ato:  fin  equal  to  abandonment  of  that  interest, 
iiview  of  the  oil  companies’  refusal  to  com- 
tnr  Iv  with  certain  labor  contract  conditions 
\dru  >;idi  had  been  presented  to  them.  The 
thf  i  -aide  of  the  companies  had  made  immi- 
•  f'!  _t  ni  the  paialyzation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
It  is  j  trolcmn  industry,  the  result  of  which 
at  i  uld  have  been  grave  internal  disorder 
nber.  i  d  serious  obstruction  in  the  supplying  of 
[thcT  assarv  articles  of  consumption  to  cities 
rt'sc  id  other  centers  of  population.  It  was  to 
to  .  j i,  vent  this,  said  the  President,  as  well  as 
iidii!  f  defend,  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize 
1  se:  natural  elements  of  the  nation  for  the 

iherr-^illefiive  l)enefit,  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
alin-  e  Hunt  decreed  the  expropriation  proce- 
inies.^jic.  The  arbitration  proposals  of  the 
:ho«^  nited  States  could  not  be  accepted,  he 
1  mT  (  iinued.  Ix'cause  in  the  judgment  of  the 
lay  Pixiran  Government  it  could  not  legally 
ure  t  iipromiss-  its  national  sovereignty.  Con- 
it,  n  I !.  rlns;  what  recovery  of  the  country’s 
uriL iriilniin  wealth  meant  to  the  national 
“ttlr  |5itfrest,  the  CJovernment  could  not  but 
t  finjfci  isc  any  suggestion  that  might  lead  to  a 
ici'i'  ^guirn  to  the  former  situation;  that  is,  the 
78.1'-  0  Miitry’s  main  source  of  wealth  actually 
r  c\  c  diT  foreign  control,  even  though  mas- 
inies  radint;  under  the  guise  of  national  com- 
I..  {  The  same  care  for  the  natitmal 

mpaarf  ii'st  led  the  (loveinment  to  reject  vari- 
,556  projxisals  made  by  the  expropriated 
iTdi  C  panics  themselves  in  regard  to  the  for- 
rized  .ti.ition  of  a  new  large  enterprise  in  which 
expropriated  concessions  would  lx-  con- 
ihev'  t*iidated.  'I'he  President  ended  Ids  tlis- 
osit  sion  of  the  matter  Iry  expressing  the  hope 
^  It  “the  Mexican  nation,  whose  capacity 
lent,  w  sacrifice  and  resistance  may  perhaps  be 


put  to  the  test  on  new  occasions  through 
the  aggressive  persistence  of  the  interests 
involved  in  the  struggle,  will  stand  firm  in 
its  will  to  defend,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
Government,  the  most  important  element 
of  its  national  wealth.” 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the 
Government,  the  President  stated,  was 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  monetary  con¬ 
dition.  Total  money  in  circulation  in¬ 
creased  progressively  from  538  million 
pesos  in  January  1935  to  930  million  pesos 
in  .August  1940.  The  general  price  index, 
which  was  94.5  in  1935,  reached  127  in 
1939  and  130  in  the  first  half  of  1940,  while 
the  index  of  industrial  production  rose 
during  the  same  period  from  100  to  120. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  the  72.8  percent  increase  in 
money  in  circulation  was  due  not  alone 
to  increased  prices  but  to  an  increase  in 
industrial  prcxluction  as  well. 

In  1935  the  country’s  gold  reserve 
amounted  to  27.3  million  dollars,  showing 
thus  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  pegging 
of  the  peso  at  3.60  to  the  dollar,  and  it 
rose  steadily  thereafter  to  a  peak  of  51.2 
million  dollars  in  September  1936.  The 
following  year  it  Ix'gan  to  decline  and 
reached  a  minimum  of  21.4  million  dollars 
in  .September  1938.  I  he  President  attrib¬ 
uted  this  decrease  to  outside  circum¬ 
stances,  jirincipally  the  general  fall  of 
prices  in  the  world  market,  but  he  also 
pointed  out  that  the  situation  was  aggra¬ 
vated  artificially  and  intentionally  by  the 
resistance  of  the  oil  com|)anies  to  the  labor 
policies  of  the  Government.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  the  3.60  pegged  ex¬ 
change  rate  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
withdrew  from  the  exchange  market  as  a 
precaution  against  further  depletion  of  the 
reserve.  Following  the  establishment  of 
an  exchange  rate  in  the  neighborluxxi  of 
5  pesos  to  the  dollar,  the  reserve  began  to 
reeover  and  reached  a  total  of  31  million 
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dollars  at  the  end  of  the  1939-40  fiscal 
year. 

The  banking  system  was  strengthened 
with  the  creation  of  new  credit  institutions 
^national  banks,  finance  companies,  credit 
unions,  and  similar  organizations),  repre¬ 
senting  by  the  middle  of  1940  a  total 
capital  of  248,454,000  pesos. 

1  he  .Administration  sought  to  favor  the 
processing  and  manufaetuie  of  national 
agricultural  i^nxlucts.  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
portation  of  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
tuie  within  the  country.  Furthermore, 
high  export  cpiotas  were  established  for 
certain  products  to  permit  their  foreign 
sale,  and  subsidies  were  authorized  for 
their  production  when  it  was  deemed 
advisable. 

Industry  and  jiroduction  on  the  whole 
followed  upward  trends.  Fhere  was  an 
increase  in  the  [iroduction  of  gold,  lead, 
iron,  and  miscellaneous  metals,  silver  being 
the  only  one  to  show  a  reduction  (due  to  a 
change  in  the  United  -States  Government’s 
silver  purchasing  policy).  \  growing 
demand  for  electrical  energy  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Electric  Power  Gommission  to 
take  charge  of  the  construction  or  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  power  plants.  In  addition  to 
regular  budget  allocations,  the  proceeds  of 
a  10  per  cent  consumption  tax  on  elec¬ 
tricity  were  earmarked  for  this  work.  I  he 
oil  industry,  of  course,  suffered  from  the 
loss  of  markets  which  it  had  before  the 
European  war  and  from  maladjustments  in 
the  industry's  internal  organization,  but 
the  Government  is  taking  steps  to  correct 
this  situation  and  is  confident  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  show  an  im|K)rtant  increase. 

(iovernrnental  expenditures,  which  for 
the  year  1939-40  were  577,015,000  pesos, 
totaled  2,742.646,000  for  the  sexennial 
peritxl.  .Approximately  608  million  pesos 
of  this  total  were  dedicated  to  jrublic  works. 
Highways  accounted  for  220  million 


(financed  one-third  from  current  re\ 
and  two-thirds  from  bonds);  irrlijaj 
projects.  160  million;  railways.  91  mil!  |-. 
dams.  33  million:  port  works.  28  mil 
electric  power  plants.  20  million; 
school  buildings.  17  million:  the  bal 
was  divided  in  varying  amounts  ai  1; 
water  systems,  sanitary  works.  miliM 
and  Federal  buildings,  and  construciifi  i 
hospitals  and  medical  centers.  ■ 

Other  major  items  of  expenditure  di  8 
the  six  years  included  the  follun  L 
Debt  ser\  icc.  353.4  million  pesos;  edJi 
tion.  343.8  million  (of  which  143.4  mii# 
was  for  primary,  rural,  and  “Article  1,^ 
.schools,  ”^7.4  million  for  primary  ediu 
in  the  Federal  District,  40.0  million 
higher  technical  education,  21.2  mii. 
for  secondary  and  workers  education,  1 
million  for  agricultural  and  rural  n 
training.  18.1  million  for  subsidies  to 
National  University  and  other  school- 
higher  learning.  16.0  for  military  ed 
tion,  and  8.1  for  artistic  education);; 
ernment  loans  and  grants  to  nak 
banks,  insurance  companies,  sugar 
henequen  enterprises,  trust  funds.  ; 
similar  purposes,  23"^  million;  p; 
health,  84.3  million:  and  stx'ial  wel: 
57.4  million. 

•Annual  deficits  on  account  of  both 
nary  and  extraordinary  ex|)endi(  1 
which  totaled  169.8  million  pesos 
the  sexennial  peritxl.  have  been  met 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  Mexico, 
remarking  ui)on  the  deficit,  the  Presie 
emphasized  that  its  total  is  small  comp;: 
to  the  total  income  handled  by  the  .Xdfl 
istration  during  the  six  years,  and  fur.'! 
that  the  results  of  the  increased  exp'- 
itures  in  terms  of  public  works  and  od 
material  benefits  for  the  country  W 
justify  the  (fovernment's  recourse 
borrowing  for  current  expenses. 

.Another  matter  of  great  importancti 
agrarian  reform.  President  Gardena* 
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;  ifd  to  the  Administration's  agrarian 
licv  as  one  of  the  necessary  aspects  of 
-  janal  integration,  undertaken  in  obedi- 
Ihlf  .e  to  the  undelayaljle  requirement  of 
M  .blishing  a  solid  economic  basis  for  the 
wri  of  three-fourths  of  the  country’s 
ilation.  The  .Xgrarian  Code  of  March 
i  >34  and  the  reforms  of  August  1937  were 
ruling  factors  in  the  Administration's 
icv.  During  the  period  December  1, 
|')34-August  31,  1940,  a  total  of  10,651 
comprising  45,349,000  acres  and 
i  icfiting  1,020,594  agricultural  workers, 

5 :  re  granted,  and  an  intensive  educational 
I  :-|iai<jn  was  waged  to  achieve  the  re- 
ifcmcnt  of  a  desultory  and  primitive 
jrifultural  system  by  modern  scientific 
radices.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  its  ex- 
rimee  since  1934,  the  Administration 
IS  drafted  and  sent  to  the  Congress 
I  new  Agrarian  Code  which,  while  em- 
i  dving  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
is  designed  to  facilitate  and  improve, 
jn);e-H  hcre  necessary,  the  procedures  now  in 
naiiiJtTfct. 
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For  the  benefit  of  agriculture  in  various 
[  .ns  of  the  country,  57  irrigation  projects 
if  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  wxre 
(.iiiied  on  during  the  six  years  of  President 
( ardenus'  administration.  Of  the  three 
t.iat  projects,  the  Rio  Yaqui-.Angostura 
^iPun  in  Sonora  will  be  finished  by  Decem- 
I'T  1940;  El  Palmito  in  Durango  will  be 
il  percent  completed;  and  the  Rio  San 
Jjan-El  .Azucar  Dam  in  Tamaulipas  will 
Ie65  percent  completed.  Twenty-six  of 
■  (  smaller  projects  were  finished  and  work 
(n  remaining  ones  is  progressing  satis- 
f  "  iurilv. 

ar" 

The  Government  proceeded  to  a  reform 
education,  said  President  Cardenas,  in 
(  "mpliance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Con- 
sMtution.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
‘  hirh  was  70  in  1910  and  50  in  1934,  was 
('ll  to  45  by  1940,  and  the  number  of 
I'upils  enrolled  in  primary  schools  at 


present  is  1,800,000,  an  increase  of  about 
400,000  over  1934.  The  demand  for  rural 
schools,  awakened  as  a  consequence  of  the 
agrarian  policy,  is  still  far  from  being 
satisfied,  even  though  16,545  such  schools 
arc  now  functioning,  of  which  13,020  are 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
2,406  by  the  States,  and  1,189  by  business 
enterprises  in  compliance  with  .Article  123 
of  the  Constitution. ‘  The  scope  of  second¬ 
ary  education  has  been  greatly  broadened, 
and  the  National  Polytechnic  Institute, 
established  in  1937,  was  mentioned  by  the 
President  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
educational  system,  since  it  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  people  to  develop  special 
skills  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  techni¬ 
cal  and  professional  careers. _ 

Closely  allied  to  the  general  educational 
program  are  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  .Affairs,  which  is  carrying  on  an 
extensive  program  of  education  and  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  benefit  of  indigenous 
communities.  The  Administration’s  views 
and  aims  in  this  respect  were  expressed 
by  the  President  in  the  same  words 
which  he  used  in  his  inaugural  address 
at  the  First  Inter- .American  Congress  on 
Indian  Life,  which  met  at  P^tzeuaro  in 
.April  1940.* 

Highway  construction  advanced  remark¬ 
ably  during  the  sexennial  period  and  new 
roads  were  opened  to  traffic  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  which  hitherto  were 
inaccessible.  State  and  Federal  highway 
construction  figures  for  the  six  years  are  as 
follows: 


Kodoral  roads 

Fe<ioral-aid 
State  roads 

MUe» 

Milts 

Surveying  and  location.  . 

‘r2 

4,  3'"6 

(Jrading . 

'  506 

2.  855 

Surfacing . 

1  061 

3,061 

Oiling . 

1  1.248 

802 

'  .SVr  Bi'i.i.F.TiN  /or  ^7“"'  tff-fO,  p.  479. 

*  .See  Bui.i.e  riN  for  Oclnhrr  1940,  p.  702  et  seq. 
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Railways  were  likewise  extended  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  The  main  con¬ 
struction  job  was  the  212  miles  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway  in  Campeche  and 
Tabasco,  while  other  shorter  lines  were 
completed  in  Puebla,  Michoacan,  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and 
Oriente  Railway  in  C’hihuahua  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  construct  the  section  that  will  con¬ 
nect  the  line  with  the  port  of  Topolo- 
bampo,  Sinaloa. 

In  regard  to  labor  problems,  the  Chief 
Executive  referred  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  administrative  uniformity  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  labor  legislation  and  har¬ 
monious  and  conciliatory  action  of  the 
various  labor  boards,  offices,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  had  given  good  results,  not  only  in  the 
settlement  of  actual  labor  disputes  but  also 
in  the  solution  of  incipient  difficulties. 
The  aim  of  the  Federal  Government,  said 
.the  President,  was  to  obtain  for  the  workers 
the  full  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by 
law,  expecting  from  them  in  return  a  full 
comprehension  and  realization  of  their 
ow’n  duties,  not  only  because  material 
prosperity  depends  upon  a  policy  of  coop¬ 
eration,  understanding,  and  justice,  but 
also  because  of  a  higher  interest  in  the 
peace  and  advancement  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  .\s  concrete  cases  he  spoke  of  the 
oil  and  railway  workers,  who  had  been 
brought  to  a  realization  fx)th  of  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  nation  and  of 
the  fact  that  dissimulation  or  indifference 
to  their  binding  obligations  endangers  the 
entire  collectivity,  whose  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  must  always  prevail  over  the  interests 
of  a  single  group. 

Public  health  was  given  particular 
attention  by  the  Administration,  said  the 
President.  During  the  six  years  water 
supply  systems  were  constructed  in  337 
towns.  Health  stations  and  hospitals  were 
established  and  the  serv  ices  of  social  modi- 


cine  and  rural  hygiene,  initiated  in  1 
were  widely  extended  and  did  excel 
work  in  both  curative  and  prever 
medicine.  The  effectiveness  of  this  w 
is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  death  r 
from  40  per  1 ,000  during  the  first  dec; 
of  the  century  to  21.9  per  1,000  in  11 
and  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  rate  fr 
infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  from 
per  100,000  in  1934  to  500  in  1939. 

The  country’s  concept  of  social  well 
and  public  assistance  underwent  a  ct; 
plete  transformation  during  the  past 
years,  continued  the  President,  and 
type  and  amount  of  service  offered  sh 
a  noteworthy  improvement.  PrcvioBi 
it  was  held  that  responsibility  for  put- 
assistance  rested  upon  the  localities  a:| 
upon  private  organizations,  and  it  v 
considered  enough  to  supply  the  bar 
necessities  to  those  in  need.  But  reca 
nizing  that  public  assistance  is  an  oblic 
tion  of  the  State  and  that  it  covers  a  mu 
broader  field  than  mere  satisfaction 
basic  subsistence  needs,  the  Governmr 
adopted  a  nation-wude  welfare  progr;^ 
that  includes  medical  assistance,  aid 
mothers  and  children,  and  general  soc 
therapy  directed  toward  the  education aJ 
rehabilitation  of  socially  and  economial 
weak  and  dependent  persons  and  d/i 
eventual  re-establishment  as  useful  m.' 
bers  of  society. 

The  President  spoke  at  some  IcnrJ 
upon  the  protection  offered  by  Mexico 
political  refugees,  particularly  those  frt 
Spain,  and  praised  the  national  del 
work  of  the  Army.  He  concluded  \dir| 
statement  of  the  Government’s  poliqj 
respect  and  guarantee  for  the  life  aJ 
liberty  of  citizens,  and  expressed  ■ 
Administration’s  recognition  and  ap,;" 
ciation  of  the  loyal  support  of  Federal aa 
State  officials  in  the  development  a] 


advancement 

Revolution. 


of  the  program  of 
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Sational  prizes  in  Mexico 

gvdccrcc  national  prizes  of  10,000  pesos 
each  have  been  established  in  Mexico 
10  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best 
uorks  in  literature,  poetry,  music,  the 
arts,  motion  picture  scenarios,  and  scien- 
litic  research. 

To  be  eligible  for  one  of  the  prizes  the 
author  must  be  a  Mexican  citizen,  either 
bv  birth  or  by  naturalization.  In  the 
latter  case  citizenship  must  have  been  ob- 
liinrd  at  least  one  year  before  publication 
ot  the  work  entered  in  the  competition. 
All  works  arc  to  be  judged  solely  upon  their 
uerit  in  their  respective  fields,  with  no 
limitations  upon  their  contents  other  than 
those  established  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country  upon  various  forms  of 
expression  of  thought.  No  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  authors  as  to  philosophical 
belief,  social  class,  .school  of  thought,  or 
upon  the  theme  or  tendency  displayed  in 
the  work. 

The  awarding  of  the  prizes  will  be  in 
thanre  of  an  Administrative  Committee 
which  will  function  under  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education.  Its  chairman  will  be 
the  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  the 
other  three  members  will  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  nation  will 
henceforth  include  an  appropriation  of 
100,000  pesos  to  be  allocated  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  awards  and  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  prize-winning  works. 

Rural  Credit  Department  established 
in  Bolivia 

Recognizing  that  agriculture  on  its  present 
scale  in  Bolivia  has  not  been  meeting  na¬ 
tional  requirements  and  that  there  has 
Iteen  a  lack  of  technical  develo|)incnt  and 
promotion,  the  Government  of  Bolivia  by 
means  of  a  decree  approved  several  months 


ago  authorized  the  Central  Bank  of 
Bolivia  to  establish  a  new'  Department  of 
Rural  Credit  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  developing  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry  throughout  the  country.  The 
economic  purposes  of  the  new  Department 
are  described  as  follows:  (1)  To  organize 
rural  credit  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers;  (2)  to  cooperate  in  rural  coloniza¬ 
tion  by  means  of  special  mortgage  credits; 
(3)  to  develop  projects  related  to  agricul¬ 
tural  credit,  such  as  the  exploitation  of 
national  products  and  the  importation  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
and  (4)  to  foster  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
organization  among  the  farmers  and  stock¬ 
men. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  decree,  the  term 
“agriculturist”  includes  not  only  those  who 
work  the  soil  but  also  those  engaged  in 
animal  husbandry  and  industrial  activities 
connected  with  agriculture,  provided  that 
they  are  members  of  some  legally  estab¬ 
lished  agricultural  society. 

The  new  Department,  whose  credit 
operations  are  limited  at  all  times  to  50 
percent  of  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the 
Central  Bank,  is  authorized  to  make  mort¬ 
gage  loans  for  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  enterprises  already  in 
operation  and  for  the  development  of  rural 
colonization.  The  limits  and  amounts  of 
these  credits  will  be  fixed  by  the  Bank,  and 
amortization  payments  may  be  arranged 
for  periods  covering  one  to  ten  years. 

Crop  loans  may  be  made  to  the  amount 
of  50  percent  of  the  calculated  value  of  the 
crop,  although  with  additional  guarantees 
this  limit  may  be  exceeded.  Livestock 
loans  may  l)c  made  up  to  35  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  stoek  given  as  security,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  crop  loans,  if  additional 
security  is  given,  the  35  percent  limit  may 
be  exceeded.  Loans  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  equipment  and  machinery  are  limited 
to  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery, 
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and  the  machinery  itself  will  constitute  the 
principal  security  for  the  loan;  but  this 
limit  likewise  may  be  exceeded  if  satis¬ 
factory  additional  security  is  given. 

These  loans  are  limited  to  five  years. 
The  interest  rate  on  all  credit  operations 
of  the  Department  will  be  periodically 
fixed  by  the  Bank.  In  doing  so  the  Bank 
will  be  required  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  current  economic  situation  of  the 
agricultural  industries,  however,  and  the 
interest  charged  must  be  at  least  1  percent 
less  than  the  standard  rate  fixed  for  com¬ 
mercial  operations. 

National  Antarctic  Commission  in 
Argentina 

\  National  Antarctic  Commission  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  recent  decree  in  Artjentina  will 
function  under  the  direction  of  the  .\rgen- 
tine  Ministry  of  Foreign  .\flairs.  The  new 
C^ommission  will  serve  as  a  centralizing 
agency  on  .Antarctic  affairs  and  will  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Government  in 
relation  to  the  protection  and  development 
of  national  interests  in  the  .Xntarctic  zone 
and  continent.  It  will  continue  the  studies 
initiated  some  time  ago  in  preparation  for 
Argentine  participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Polar  Exposition  and  Ckingress  of 
.Arctic  Explorers  which  were  to  have  met 
in  Norway  but  which  liecause  of  events  in 
Europe  had  to  Ik*  indefinitely  postponed. 

2  6W3a 


The  members  of  the  Gommission  induil 
representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Forcigr 
.\ffairs,  of  .Agriculture,  and  the  Navy. 

Tax  exemption  for  agricultural  tsa 
industrial  imports  in  Ecuador 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  facili!?. 
ing  national  production  in  Ecuador,  ai 
emergency  decree  was  approved  seven 
months  ago  exempting  agricultural  an 
industrial  machinery  and  certain  rai 
materials  from  the  50  percent  import  s«i 
tax  which  had  previously  been  in  effeefa 
importations  from  nations  with  whri 
Ecuador  had  an  unfavorable  balanai 
trade.  Because  of  the  situation  created!* 
the  Euro{)can  war,  it  was  considered  do 
only  advisable  but  necessary  to  increa 
home  production  to  meet  i onsumptio 
requirements.  The  fact  that  certain  kini 
of  machinery  and  raw  materials  could  Ixob 
tained  only  from  countries  with  which  th 
trade  balance  had  l)een  unfavorable  led* 
the  passage  of  the  tax  exemption  deem 
In  addition  to  indispensable  .mrlcultun 
and  industrial  machinery,  the  exemptia 
applies  to  aniline  dyes  and  to  artificials! 
and  cotton  fillers  destined  exclusively  li 
industries  already  established  or  whic 
may  lx;  established  within  the  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  is  given  autho 
ity  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  imporHI 
which  the  exemption  may  lx  appHe 
according  to  industrial  needs. 
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